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TO PROVIDE FOR THE ACCEPTANCE AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


MONDAY, JUNE 138, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 1301, New House Office 
Building, Hon. John W. McCormack (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Congressmen John W. McCor- 
mack, John E. Moss, Jr., and Charles R. Jonas. 

Staff members present: Orville Poland, general counsel of the 
Committee on Government Operations; Ray Ward, staff director of 
the subcommittee; and Asselia Poore, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. McCormack. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The legislation before the subcommittee for consideration today con- 
sists of House Joint Resolution 330, introduced by myself; House 
Joint Resolution 331, introduced by the minority leader, Congressman 
Martin; and House Joint Resolution 332, another companion resolu- 
tion introduced by Mr. Rees of Kansas. 

The purpose of each bill is to provide for the acceptance and mainte- 
nance of Presidential libraries, and for other purposes. 

Copies of the House joint resolutions will be inserted in the record 
at this point, unless there is objection. 

(The resolutions are as follows:) 


[H. J. Res. 330, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To provide for the acceptance and maintenance of Presidential libraries, and for 
other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 507 of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (44 U. 8. C., sec. 397), is hereby amended as 
follows: 

(1) By amending subsection (e) to read as follows: 

“(e) The Administrator is authorized, whenever he deems it to be in the public 
interest, to accept for deposit 

“‘(1) The papers and other historical materials of any President or former 
President of the United States, or of any other official or former official of the 
Government, and other papers relating to and contemporary with any Presi- 
dent or former President of the United States, subject to restrictions agreeable 
to the Administrator as to their use; and 

**(2) documents, including motion-picture films, still pictures, and sound 
recordings, from private sources that are appropriate for preservation by 
the Government as evidence of its organization, functions, policies, decisions, 
procedures, and transactions.” 
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(2) By redesignating subsection (f) as subsection (h), and by inserting after 
subsection (e) the following new subsections: 

“(f) The Administrator is authorized, whenever he deems it to be in the public 
interest 

(1) to accept, for and in the name of the United States, any land, buildings, 
and equipment offered as a gift to the United States for the purposes of 
creating a Presidential archival depository, and to take title to such land, 
buildings, and equipment on behalf of the United States, and to maintain, 
operate, and protect them as a Presidential archival depository, and as part 
of the national archives system; and to enter into agreements, upon such 
terms and conditions as he deems proper, with any State, political subdivision, 
university, institution of higher-learning, institute, or foundation to utilize 
as a Presidential archival depository land, buildings, and equipment of such 
State, subdivision, university, or other organization, to be made available by 
it without transfer of title to the United States, and to maintain, operate, 
and protect such depository as a part of the national archives system: 
Provided, That the Administrator shall submit a report in writing on any 
such proposed Presidential archival depository to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, which report shall include 
a description of the land, buildings, and equipment offered as a gift or to be 
made available without transfer of title as aforesaid, a statement of the terms 
of the proposed agreement, if any, a general description of the types of papers, 
documents, or other historical materials which it is proposed to deposit in 
the Presidential archival depository so to be created, a statement of the 
additional improvements and equipment, if any, necessary to the satisfactory 
operation of such depository, together with an estimate of the cost thereof, 
and an estimate of. the annual cost to the United States of maintaining, 
operating, and protecting such depository: Provided further, That the Ad- 
ministrator shall not take title to any such land, buildings, and equipment or 
enter into any such agreement, until the expiration of the first period of 
sixty calendar days of continuous session of the Congress following the date 
on which such report is transmitted, which sixty-day period shall be com- 
puted as follows: Continuity of session shall be considered as broken only 
by an adjournment sine die, but the days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more than three days to a day certain 
shall be excluded from the computation; 

‘*(2) to deposit in any such Presidential archival depository any papers, 
documents, or other historical materials accepted under subsection (e), or 
any Federal records appropriate for preservation therein; 

**(3) to exercise, with respect to any papers, documents, or other historical 
materials deposited under this subsection in any Presidential archival deposi- 
tory, all the functions and responsibilities otherwise vested in him pertaining 
to Federal records or other documentary materials in his custody or under 
his control: Provided, That papers, documents, or other historical materials 
accepted and deposited under subsection (e) and this subsection shall be 
held subject to such restrictions respecting their availability and use as 
may be specified in writing by the donors or depositors, including the restric- 
tion that they shall be kept in a Presidential archival depository, and such 
restrictions shall be respected for so long a period as shall have been specified, 
or until they are revoked or terminated by the donors or depositors or by 
persons legally qualified to act on their behalf with respect thereto: Provided 
further, That subject to such restrictions, the Administrator may dispose by 
sale, exchange, or otherwise, of any papers, documents, or other materials 
which the Archivist may determine to have no permanent value or historical 
interest or to be surplus to the needs of any Presidential archival depository ; 

““(4) to cooperate with and to assist any university, institution of higher 
learning, institute, foundation, or other organization or qualified individual 
to further or to conduct study or research in any historical materials deposited 
in any Presidential archival depository ; 

(5) to charge and collect reasonable fees for the privilege of visiting and 
viewing any exhibit rooms or museum space in any such Presidential archival 
depository ; 

‘“*(6) to provide reasonable office space in any Presidential archival deposi- 
tory for the personal use of any former President of the United States; and 

(7) to accept gifts or bequests of money or other property for the purpose 
of maintaining, operating, protecting, or improving any Presidential archival 
depository: Provided, That the proceeds of any such gifts or bequests, to- 
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gether with the proceeds from any fees or from any sales of historical mate- 
rials, copies or reproductions thereof, catalogs, or other items, having to do 
with any Presidential archival depository, shall be paid into the National 
Archives Trust Fund provided for in section 5 of the Act of July 9, 1941, to be 
held, administered, and expended under the provisions of such section for the 
benefit and in the interest of the Presidential archival depository in connec- 
tion with which they were received, including such administrative and cus- 
todial expenses thereof as the Administrator may determine. 

“‘(g) All property, including real estate, historical materials, and funds accepted 
or received under subsection (e) or (f) shall be exempt from all taxes levied by the 
District of Columbia and all Federal taxes, and all gifts or bequests accepted under 
subsection (e) or (f), including the gift of an archival depository, or of historical 
materials for deposit therein, shall for the purposes of Federal income, estate, and 
gift taxes, be deemed gifts or bequests to the United States.” 

(3) By adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

““i) When used in this section 

“(1) The term ‘Presidential archival depository’ means an institution estab- 
lished to house and preserve the papers and books of a President or former Presi- 
dent of the United States, together with other historical materials belonging to 
a President or former President of the United States, or related to his papers or 
to the events of his official or personal life. 

(2) The term ‘historical materials’ includes books, correspondence, documents, 
papers, pamphlets, works of art, models, pictures, photographs, plats, maps, 
films, motion pictures, sound recordings, and other objects or materials having 
historical or commemorative value.” 


— 


{H. J. Res. 331, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To provide for the acceptance and maintenance of Presidential libraries, and for 
other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 507 of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended (44 U. S. C., see. 397), is hereby amended 
as follows: 

(1) By amending subsection (e) to read as follows: 

“(e) The Administrator is authorized, whenever he deems it to be in the public 
interest, to accept for deposit 

**(1). the papers and other historical materials of any President or former 
President of the United States, or of any other official or former official of 
the Government, and other papers relating to and contemporary with any 
President or former President of the United States, subject to restrictions 
agreeable to the Administrator as to their use; and 

**(2) documents, including motion picture films, still pictures, and sound 
recordings, from private sources that are appropriate for preservation by the 
Government as evidence of its organization, functions, policies, decisions, 
procedures, and transactions. 

(2) By redesignating subsection (f) as subsection (h), and by inserting after 
subsection (e) the following new subsections: 

““(f) The Administrator is authorized, whenever he deems it to be in the public 
interest— 

(1) To accept, for and in the name of the United States, any land, build- 
ings, and equipment offered as a gift to the United States for the purposes of 
creating a Presidential archival depository, and to take title to such land, 
buildings, and equipment on behalf of the United States, and to maintain, 
operate, and protect them as a Presidential archival depository, and as part 
of the national archives system; and to enter into agreements, upon such terms 
and conditions as he deems proper, with any State, political subdivision, uni- 
versity, institution of higher learning, institute, or foundation to utilize as a 
Presidential archival depository land, buildings, and equipment of such State, 
subdivision, university, or other organization, to be made available by it with- 
out transfer of title to the United States, and to maintain, operate, and protect 
such depository as a part of the national archives system: Provided, That the 
Administrator shall submit a report in writing on any such proposed Presiden- 
tial archival depository to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, which report shall include a description of the land, 
buildings, and equipment offered as a gift or to be made available without 
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transfer of title as aforesaid, a statement of the terms of the proposed agree- 
ment, if any, a general description of the types of papers, documents, or other 
historical materials which it is proposed to deposit in the Presidential archival 
depository so to be created, a statement of the additional improvements and 
equipment, if any, necessary to the satisfactory operation of such depository, 
together with an estimate of the cost thereof, and an estimate of the annual 
cost to the United States of maintaining, operating, and protecting such de- 
pository: Provided further, That the Administrator shall not take title to any 
such land, buildings, and equipment or enter into any such agreement, until 
the expiration of the first period of sixty calendar days of continuous session 
of the Congress following the date on which such report is transmitted, which 
sixty-day period shall be computed as follows: Continuity of session shall be 
considered as broken only by an adjournment sine die, but the days on which 
either House is not in session because of an adjournment of more than three 
days to a day certain shall be excluded from the computation; 

**(2) to deposit in any such Presidential archival depository any papers, 
documents, or other historical materials accepted under subsection (e), or 
any Federal records appropriate for preservation therein; 

**(3) to exercise, With respect to any papers, documents, or other historical 
materials deposited under this subsection in any Presidential archival depos- 
itory, all the functions and responsibilities otherwise vested in him pertain- 
ing to Federal records or other documentary materials in his custody or under 
his control: Provided, That papers, documents, or other historical materials 
accepted and deposited under subsection (e) and this subsection shall be 
held subject to such restrictions respecting their availability and use as may 
be specified in writing by the donors or depositors, including the restriction 
that they shall be kept in a Presidential archival depository, and such restric- 
tions shall be respected for so long a period as shall have been specified, or 
until they are revoked or terminated by the donors or depositors or by 
persons legally qualified to act on their behalf with respect thereto: Pro- 
vided further, That subject to such restrictions, the Administrator may dispose 
by sale, exchange, or otherwise, of any papers, documents, or other materials 
which the Archivist may determine to have no permanent value or historical 
interest or to be surplus to the needs of any Presidential archival depository ; 

(4) to cooperate with and to assist any university, institution of higher 
learning, institute, foundation, or other organization or qualified individual 
to further or to conduct study or research in any historical materials deposited 
in any Presidential archival depository; 

“(5) to charge and collect reasonable fees for the privilege of visiting and 
viewing any exhibit rooms or museum space in any such Presidential archival 
depository ; 

“(6) to provide reasonable office space in any Presidential achival de- 
pository for the personal use of any former President of the United States; and 

(7) to accept gifts or bequests of money or other property for the purpose 
of maintaining, operating, protecting, or improving any Presidential archival 
depository: Provided, That the proceeds of any such gifts or bequests, to- 
gether with the proceeds from any fees or from any sales of historical materials, 
copies or reproductions thereof, catalogs, or other items, having to do with 
any Presidential archival depository, shall be paid into the National Archives 
Trust Fund provided for in section 5 of the Act of July 9, 1941, to be held, 
administered, and expended under the provisions of such section for the 
benefit and in the interest of the Presidential archival depository in connection 
with which they were received, including such administrative and custodial 
expenses thereof as the Administrator may determine. 

‘“(g) All property, including real estate, historical materials, and funds, accepted 
or received under subsection (e) or (f) shall be exempt from all taxes levied by the 
District of Columbia and all Federal taxes, and all gifts or bequests accepted 
under subsection (e) or (f), including the gift of an archival depository, or of 
historical materials for deposit therein, shall, for the purposes of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, be deemed gifts or bequests to the United States.” 

(3) By adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(j) When used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘Presidential archival depository’ means an institution estab- 
lished to house and preserve the papers and books of a President or former Presi- 
dent of the United States, together with other historical materials belonging to 
a President or former President of the United States, or related to his papers or to 
the events of his official personal life. 
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““(2) The term ‘historical materials’ includes books, correspondence, docu- 
ments, papers, pamphlets, works of art, models, pictures, photographs, plats, 
maps, films, motion pictures, sound recordings, and other objects or materials 
having historical or commemorative value.” 


{H. J. Res. 332, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To provide for the acceptance and maintenance of Presidential libraries, and for 
other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 507 of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (44 U. 8. C., see. 397), is hereby amended as 
follows: 

(1) By amending subsection (e) to read as follows: 

“(e) The Administrator is authorized, whenever he deems it to be in the public 
interest, to accept for deposit 

‘(1) the papers and other historical materials of any President or former 
President of the United States, or of any other official or former official of 
the Government, and other papers relating to and contemporary with any 
President or former President of the United States, subject to restrictions 
agreeable to the Administrator as to their use; and 

*“(2) documents, including motion picture films, still pictures, and sound 
recordings, from private sources that are appropriate for preservation by 
the Government as evidence of its organization, functions, policies, decisions, 
procedures, and transactions.’’ 

(2) by redesignating subsection (f) as subsection (h), and by inserting after 
subsection (e) the following new subsections: 

““(f) The Administrator is authorized, whenever he deems it to be in the publie 
interest— 

(1) to accept, for and,in the name of the United States, any land, build- 
ings, and equipment offered as a gift to the United States for the purposes of 
creating a Presidential archival depository, and to take title to such land, 
buildings, and equipment on behalf of the United States, and to maintain, 
operate, and protect them as a Presidential archival depository, and as part of 
the national archives system; and to enter into agreements, upon such terms 
and conditions as he deems proper, with any State, political subdivision, 
university, institution of higher learning, institute, or foundation to utilize as 
a Presidential archival depository land, buildings, and equipment of such 
State, subdivision, university, or other organization, to be made available 
by it without transfer of title to the United States, and to maintain, operate, 
and protect such depository as a part of the national archives system: Pro- 
vided, That the Administrator shall submit a report in writing on any such 
proposed Presidential archival depository to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, which report shall include 
a description of the land, buildings, and equipment offered as a gift or to be 
made available without transfer of title as aforesaid, a statement of the terms 
of the proposed agreement, if any, a general description of the types of papers, 
documents, or other historical materials which it is proposed to deposit in the 
Presidential archival depository so to be created, a statement of the additional 
improvements and equipment, if any, necessary to the satisfactory operation 
of such depository, together with an estimate of the cost thereof, and an 
estimate of the annual cost to the United States of maintaining, operating, 
and protecting such depository: Provided further, That the Administrator 
shall not take title to any such land, buildings, and equipment or enter into 
any such agreement, until the expiration of the first period of sixty calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress following the date on which such 
report is transmitted, which sixty-day period shall be computed as follows: 
Continuity of session shall be considered as broken only by an adjournment 
sine die, but the days on which either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days to a day certain shall be excluded from 
the computation; 

“(2) to deposit in any such Presidential archival depository any papers, 
documents, or other historical materials accepted under subsection (e), or 
any Federal records appropriate for preservation therein; 

“*(3) to exercise, with respect to any papers, documents, or other historical 
materials deposited under this subsection in any Presidential archival de- 
pository, all the functions and responsibilities otherwise vested in him per- 
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taining to Federal records or other documentary materials in his custody or 
under his control: Provided, That papers, documents, or other historical 
materials accepted and deposited under subsection (e) and this subsection 
shall be held subject to such restrictions respecting their availability and use 
as may be specified in writing by the donors or depositors, including the 
restriction that they shall be kept in a Presidential archival depository, and 
such restrictions shall be respected for so long a period as shall have been 
specified, or until they are revoked or terminated by the donors or depositors 
or by persons legally qualified to act on their behalf with respect thereto: 
Provided further, That subject to such restrictions, the Administrator may 
dispose by sale, exchange, or otherwise, of any papers, documents, or other 
materials which the Archivist may determine to have no permanent value or 
historical interest or to be surplus to the needs of any Presidential archival 
depository ; 

““(4) to cooperate with and to assist any university, institution of higher 
learning, institute, foundation, or other organization or qualified individual to 
further or to conduct study or research in any historical materials deposited in 
any Presidential archival depository ; 

‘**(5) to charge and collect reasonable fees for the privilege of visiting and 
viewing any exhibit rooms or museum space in any such Presidential archival 
depository ; 

(6) to provide reasonable office space in any Presidential archival deposi- 
tory for the personal use of any former President of the United States; and 

(7) to accept gifts or bequests of money or other property for the purpose 
of maintaining, operating, protecting, or improving any Presidential archival 
depository: Provided, That the proceeds of any such gifts or bequests, 
together with the proceeds from any fees or from any sales of historical 
materials, copies or reproductions thereof, catalogs, or other items, having 
to do with any Presidential archival depository, shall be paid into the National 
Archives Trust Fund provided for in section 5 of the Act of July 9, 1941, 
to be held, administered, and expended under the provisions of such section 
for the benefit and in the interest of the Presidential archival depository in 
connection with which they were received, including such administrative 
and custodial expenses thereof as the Administrator may determine. 

(g) All property, including real estate, historical materials, and funds, accepted 
or received under subsection (e) or (f) shall be exempt from all taxes levied by 
the District of Columbia and all Federal taxes, and all gifts or bequests accepted 
under subsection (e) or (f), including the gift of an archival depository, or of 
historical materials for deposit therein, shall for the purposes of Federal income, 
estate and gift taxes, be deemed gifts or bequests to the United States.” 

(3) By adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“‘(i) When used in this section— 

““(1) The term ‘Presidential archival depository’ means an institution estab- 
lished to house and preserve the papers and books of a President or former 
President of the United States, together with other historical materials belonging 
to a President or former President of the United States, or related to his papers 
or to the events of his official or personal life. 

**(2) The term ‘historical materials’ includes books, correspondence, documents, 
papers, pamphlets, works of art, models, pictures, photographs, plats, maps, 
films, motion pictures, sound recordings, and other objects or materials having 
historical or commemorative value.” 


“ 


Mr. McCormack. In 1934, the Congress made provision for the 
establishment of the National Archives in the city of Washington. 
Since that time, Public Law 152, which was enacted in 1949, expanded 
the scope of the National Archives. There is inscribed on a statue 
at one corner of the National Archives Building—‘‘Study the Past.” 
Another reads “The Heritage of the Past Is the Seed That Brings 
Forth the Harvest of the Future.” 

One great heritage of the American people is contained in the 
papers and historical materials of our Presidents and their con- 
temporaries. 

Entwined in these manuscripts, documents, and papers is a picture 
of the political, economic, and cultural conditions of the time. 
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Through happenstance, many of the papers, manuscripts, and 
documents of previous Presidents have been kept intact for the benefit 
of present and future generations. In other cases, these priceless 
documents have been lost or destroyed. 

The resolutions which we are considering this morning would 
present a definite plan for the preservation of such documents of any 
President or former President of the United States. The matter 
should not be left to happenstance. These resolutions would provide 
for a system of archives in their proper surroundings, and remain 
intact for the benefit of the American people now and for the future. 

I am very glad to note here this morning the presence of our 
distinguished colleague from Kansas, Mr. Rees, who introduced one 
of the resolutions. 

Congressman Rees, the subcommittee will be very glad to hear 
from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD H. REES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Rees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing before your committee this 
morning in support of House Joint Resolution 332 that provides for 
the acceptance and maintenance of Presidential libraries and for other 
purposes. 

The present law, in summary, is as follows: 

a) General Services Administrator may accept for the Archives 
congressional or other Federal records of historical value; may transfer 
them to public or educational institutions; and may control private 
papers deposited in the Archives; 

(6) General Services Administrator is responsible for custody and 
use of such records under legal restrictions applying to them, but no 
restriction will apply for over 50 years unless he specifies; 

(c) General Services Administrator is responsible for preservation 
of such records, and may reproduce them—including microfilm—and 
provide guides for their use; 

(d) General Services Administrator shall provide facilities for serv- 
icing such records; 

(e) General Services Administrator may accept historical papers of 
present or former Presidents, heads of Federal departments and 
agencies, and others designated by the President. Restrictions im- 
posed by the donors will apply for not over 25 years. Films are 
included in this authority ; 

(f) General Services Administrator may make and keep motion- 
picture films, still pictures, and sound recordings relating to historical 
development of the Nation; edit and catalog t them; and release them 
for nonprofit educational purposes. 

Under section 44, United States Code, section 397 (e), the General 
Services Administrator is authorized to accept for the Archives 
papers and other historical materials of any President or former 
President of the United States or head of a department. 

This resolution extends the authority of the General Services Ad- 
ministrator when he deems it to be in the public interest to accept for 
and in the name of the United States any land, buildings, and equip- 
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ment on behalf of the United States and to maintain and protect them 
as a Presidential depository as a part of the National Archives System. 

It also authorizes the General Services Administrator to enter into 
agreements with States, schools, and so forth, to use their land, build- 
ings, or equipment for ee of archives. It also provides that 
vifts or bequests of money, or property may be accepted for the 
purpose of protecting or improving any archival depository. These 
gifts, if made, shall be paid into what is known as the National 
Archives trust fund which is already provided under the law. 

The bill also provides that all of the property shall be exempt from 
Federal taxes. 

| have particular interest in this proposed legislation because the 
former home of the present President of the United States, President 
Eisenhower, is in Abilene, Kans. It is in the Fourth Congressional 
District of our State, which I have the honor to represent. Members 
of the Eisenhower family, which includes President Eisenhower and 
his brothers, have turned over to what is known as the Eisenhower 
Foundation the former home of the Eisenhower family, also property 
adjacent thereto. 

There has already been erected near the home a memorial building 
containing many of the trophies and historical documents of President 
Eisenhower. ‘This building and improvements have been paid for by 
contributions mainly from people of the State of Kansas. 

It is proposed to establish a Presidential library at Abilene that 
will be built on a suitable site immediately adjoining the Abilene 
Memorial and the President’s boyhood home. This library and 
museum will be built and completed without cost to the Federal 
Government. It is proposed that this library will be made available 
as a depository for the preservation of documents, papers, pamphlets, 
works of art, maps, films, and other materials having historical 
commemorative value. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include with my testimony a state- 
ment by Mr. Sam R. Heller, president of the Eisenhower Foundation 
at Abilene, Kans. 

(The statement of Mr. Heller is as follows: ) 

Certain interested persons from Kansas have requested and have received 
assurance from President Eisenhower that his presidential papers will be made 
available to a depository at Abilene, Kans., if adequate facilities for their care, 
preservation and use are established in that city. 

Funds have been appropriated and are now available for the purchase of a 
suitable site immediately adjoining the Eisenhower Museum and President 
Eisenhower’s boyhood home. 

Plans will be developed through a five-man commission to be appointed and 
perpetuated by the Governor of Kansas to obtain sufficient additional funds to 
construct a fireproof, buglarproof library building in Abilene in which the Presi- 
dential papers can be properly housed and where they will be accessible to his- 
torians and others who wish to use them for the enlightenment of future genera- 
tions. 

The establishment of a Presidential library at Abilene, Kans., will offer to the 
people of the Midwest area an opportunity which they could not otherwise enjoy. 
The existence of such an institution would stimulate study and research and 
general public education in matters of Government and would add much to the 
cultural life of the people of this part of the Nation. It is considered that a 
Presidential library here at Abilene, Kans., will serve the needs of the manv 
Midwest universities and colleges and that its impact upon the people of this 


area will serve to promote better citizenship. 
We are convinced from our experience in operating the Eisenhower Museum 
located at Abilene, that a presidential library will attract many visitors. At- 
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tached are some statistics on visitors who registered at the museum and the 
President’s boyhood home during their respective periods of operation. 

Registration is voluntary and it is estimated that only about 75 percent of the 
visitors register so that the actual attendance would be substantially greater than 
the figures listed. 

It is recognized that the satisfactory and efficient operation of a presidential 
library must be given over to experts in that field, and it is our purpose to heartily 
endorse the Joint Resolution “To provide for the acceptance and maintenance of 
presidential libraries and for other purposes.” 

Sam R. HELLER, 
President, the Eisenhower Foundation, 


The Eisenhower Foundation, Abilene, Kans. 
1 


[Organized to Promote Citizenship and to Honor Veterans of America’s Wars, Inc. (incorporated 1945)] 


Total number registered at home from June 22, 1947, to May 31, 1955__ 254, 759 


Total number of foreign countries registered at home 102 
Museum total adult paid admissions April 3, 1954, to May 31, 1955___ 80, 095 
Museum total child paid admissions April 3, 1954, to May 31, 1955 a 20,362 
Museum total special paid admissions (conventions, ete.) _. 1,015 
Total paid admissions to museum to May 31, 1955 z 101, 472 


REGISTRATIONS BY COUNTRIES AND NUMBER AT MUSEUM FROM APRIL 3, 1954 TO 
MAY 31, 1955 


{Approximately 75 percent register] 


Africa ; 17! Ireland 6 
Arabia _. 2 | Israel S 
Argentine ; 5} Italy 6 
Australia 10} Japan 23 
Belgium 2 | Jordon 3 
Bermuda___ 1 | Korea 16 
Bolivia__-_ i 1 | Latvia 2 
Brazil ; 6 | Lebanon 6 
British Guiana 2| Liberia l 
British West Africa 2} Morocco 2 
British West Indies 10| New Zealand 5 
Canada 145 | Nicaragua 3 
Chile +} Norway 6 
China 10| Pakistan 10 
Colombia 1 | Palestine 3 
Cuba 6} Panama ’ 5 
Cyprus 1 | Paraguay l 
Denmark 6| Peru 2 
Egypt 2} Philippines 17 
England____ 39 | Portugal 2 
Ethiopia 2} Russia 3 
Finland 1 | Saudi Arabia 2 
France ; 14 | Sweden 9 
French East Africa_ _ 1 | Switzerland 9 
Germany 57 | Syria 4 
Guatemala. _ - 3| Thailand 2 
Haiti 4} Turkev 37 
Holland 23} Union South Africa 7 
Honduras 2) Venezuela 8 
Hungary 2| Yugoslavia 22 
Iceland 4} Puerto Rico 32 
India 23 | Alaska . 4§ 
ran... 3} Hawaii 42 


Mr. McCormack. This bill, of course, would take care of the future, 
too? 

Mr. Reus. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. The recent history in connection with former 
President Hoover reflects that he placed his papers in the Hoover 
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Library on War, Revolution and Peace on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Leland Stanford; the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
gave his papers to the Federal Government in the Roosevelt Library 
at Hyde Park, and the Congress authorized the acceptance of this 
library, and placed it under the jurisdiction of the National Archives 
by a joint resolution approved July 18, 1939, Special Resolution 30 of 
the 76th Congress. 

Former President Truman proposes to dispose of his papers in the 
same way, placing them in a library which is now being built at 
Independence, Mo., and which will be offered as a gift to the United 
States. 

Steps are now being taken, with the approval of President Eisen- 
hower, to place his papers at Abilene, Kans., in the library to be 
constructed near the Eisenhower family home where he spent his 
boyhood, and young manhood. Is that correct, Congressman Rees? 

Mr. Rees. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. In all these cases, the Presidential libraries were 
built, or will be built, without cost to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Rees. That is correct; at no cost to the Government. 

Mr. McCormack. Are there any questions, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I certainly agree 
with the objectives of the bill. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. I do not know that it is a question, and I am not 
expressing any view about it, but, of course, this contemplates that 
we will have libraries, perhaps, scattered around the United States. 
We will have one in New York, one in Missouri, as well as one in 
Kansas, under the present arrangements, and as provided for in this 
legislation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rees. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. The purpose is to continue that with respect to the 
papers of future Presidents? 

Mr. Rees. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonas. I am just wondering whether it is a good idea to have 
these papers scattered about the country? 

Would it maybe not be more in the interest of research and study 
and more helpful to have them located in one place? 

Mr. Rees. I am advised that that proposal has been considered, 
and was considered in the case of President Roosevelt. That is, vou 
are suggesting that we might put them all at the Nation’s Capitol. 

Mr. McCormack. Might I call to the attention of Congressman 
Jonas and Congressman Rees the fact that under these resolutions, 
if enacted into law, the Presidential libraries would be integrated 
into our national recordkeeping system. There would be an in- 
tegration. 

Mr. Rees. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. I was thinking about historians, and scholars, or 
students, who in the future will have an interest and desire to study 
these records, but in order to do so, they will have to go from library 
to library, when all of the material is not available at one location. 

Without expression of an opinion on it myself, I can certainly see 
that there would be some room for a difference of opinion as to whether 
it would be better to have a multitude of libraries, maintained by the 
United States, containing the separate papers of the different Presi- 
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dents at different locations, or would it be not more desirable and 
advantageous to have them all assembled under one roof? 

Mr. Rees. Well, I assume that this property we are talking about 
really belongs to the President—to President Truman at Independence, 
Mo., or to President Roosevelt at Hyde Park, or to President Eisen- 
however at Abilene, Kans. I should think, perhaps, he would have 
the right to choose the spot where he wants to leave these mementos, 
or this material. 1 suppose that is right, but I think there is some- 
thing to be said for your proposal. 

Mr. Jonas. I think that is also right, and I of course think he would 
have the right to deposit those documents wherever he wished to 
deposit them. 

Mr. Regs. I suppose so. There is, however, something to attach- 
ing the location of this property to the home of the President. 

Mr. Jonas. I can see some advantage in having the libraries dis- 
tributed about the country, because it makes the individual and 
particular library more accessible to people who live in places removed 
from the city of Washington. 

Mr. McCormack. Or, the city of Boston. We would like to have 
them all there, because we are a very historical city, but we would 
not want to have a monopoly on them. 

Mr. Rees. No. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jonas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McCormack. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ress. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much, Congressman Rees. 

We are always glad to have you appear before us, and we hope your 
appearance will be more frequent in the future. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be here 
with you this morning. 

Mr. McCormack. We have present a representative of the distin- 
guished former Speaker and present minority leader in the person of 
his administrative assistant, Mr. James N. Milne. I know he is very 
busy, and we will be glad to hear from Mr. Milne at this time. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES N. MILNE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO THE MINORITY LEADER, HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Miine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will not, Mr. Chairman, burden the subcommittee with the details 
of the legislation which I am sure are well known to the committee, 
and will be explained by others. 

My function here is to express the regret of Mr. Martin that other 
commitments prevented his coming here to testify on this legislation, 

Mr. McCormack. We understand. You do not have to explain 
that at all. 

Mr. Mine. Mr. Martin has asked me, Mr. Chairman, to come here 
and state that he was very glad and happy to join in this nonpartisan 
or bipartisan effort to urge ‘the enactment of this le gislation. 
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While the immediate occasion for this legislation is to enable the 
Administrator of General Services to accept the land, buildings, and 
equipment to be donated to the United States Government by the 
Harry S. Truman Library, Inc., for the purpose of housing and making 
available for use the papers and other historical material of former 
President Truman, the bill authorizes the Administrator to accept 
the papers of Mr. Truman and pertinent papers of his official family 
and contemporaries for deposit in this library. 

It provides that the library may also be used for the deposit of 
permanently valuable records of Federal field agencies appropriate 
for retention in the Kansas City area, rather than in the National 
Archives at Washington. 

The bill applies not only to the Truman Library, but to future 
Presidential libraries that may be established. It is general legisla- 
tion, under which Presidential libraries would be integrated into our 
national recordkeeping system. It authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to acquire by gift, as branches of the National 
Archives, a system of field depositories for permanently valuable 
records. 

It is possible that over the next hundred years, 12 or 15 Presidential 
archival depositories may be constructed, in locations designated by 
the Presidents of the United States, and donated to the United States 
Government. 

About one-third of the cost of maintenance and administration 
would probably be offset by receipts from visitors to exhibit rooms. 
At the end of 100 years, if 15 depositories were constructed, and given 
to the Government, the annual net operating cost would be about 
$1.5 million per vear. This is about equal to the cost for land, build- 
ings, and equipment of the Truman Library alone, the money for 
which has been raised privately by Mr. Truman’s friends, and associ- 
ates, and by the city of Independence, Mo. 

As I understand, this legislation will permit the Government to 
take advantage of the generous motives of a President’s associates 
and friends whose interest in a memorial provide us with the expensive 
physical facilities and equipment for an archival depository at no cost 
to the Nation’s taxpayers. There could be no better memorial, no 
more lasting tribute, than a living institution dedicated to research 
and to the preservation in impartial hands of the documentary source 
materials of our Nation’s history. 

I think, in regard to the question which Mr. Jonas raised, it might 
be pointed out that the Office of the Presidency, like the offices of the 
Members of Congress and the Supreme Court, are constitutional 
offices, having separate and independent status in our governmental 
system, and that every President since George Washington has con- 
sidered that this separate and independent status of the Office ex- 
tends to and embraces the papers of the incumbent of the Office. 
Thus, as is the case with the papers of individual Members of Con- 
ress, the papers of the President have always been considered to be 
their personal property, both during their incumbency and afterward. 

This has the sanction of law and custom, and has never been au- 
thoritatively challenged. It is, however, also true that though the 
papers of the Presidents are the property of the Presidents, they con- 
stitute a class of property which is, so to speak, affected by a public 
interest. They are Federal Government archives, in character and 
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scope, and the Federal Government should develop systematic means 
for their preservation consistent with our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, and our traditions. 

In addition to providing a way to handle some of the permanent 
Federal field reports, this legislation solves a problem as old as the 
Federal Government—the disposition of Presidential papers and 
mementos. It solves this problem in a way that will conform with 
our constitutional system and traditions, by taking into account the 
wishes of the Presidents themselves, and by recognizing their right to 
control access to their papers, for a period of time. 

The system provided in this legislation is giving the President 
a method of disposing of his papers in the public interest without 
violating the confidential character that a good portion of them neces- 
sarily have. Under this system, neither he nor his heirs need purge 
or destroy any of the papers they might feel bound to keep private for 
a period of time—an assurance that all depositories of historical 
papers must give and have give n to depositors for many years. 

Furthermore, this system keeps all the materials in official custody, 
under the supervision of professional archivists, and assure that the 
integrity of the documents as evidence will not be impaired. 

By integrating the Presidential depositories with our national 
system for maintaining the records of the Federal Government, it 
provides a means for gradually expanding a truly national system of 
archives keeping, consistent with the needs of our times. 

Without belaboring and burdening the committee any further, Mr 
Chairman, I think I am authorized to say that the le vislation has the 
approval of the Administration. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank vou very much, Mr. Milne. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response). 

Mr. Miztne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormack. I see Administrator Mansure is present in the 
room, and we would be very glad to hear from the Administrator of 
General Services at this time. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND F. MANSURE, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Mansure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormack. You have no written report, as vet, for the 
committee, have you, on this bill? If so, it should be placed into the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Mansure. No, sir; not on the bill, as yet. 

Mr. McCormack. If not, do you intend to prepare a written 
report? It is not necessary, if you do not want to, and your testimony 
will be sufficient, if you want to follow that procedure. 

Mr. Mansure. I thought we would leave it this way: 

After our testimony, if you would like to have a written report, 
we will make one. 

Mr. McCormack. I would suggest, without objection, that any 
report from the Administrator of General Services, if he so desires, will 
be made a part of the record immediately preceding the testimony of 
the Administrator. 

Mr. Mansure. All right, si 
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Mr. McCormack. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

You may proceed, Mr. Mansure. 

Mr. Mansure. For the members of the subcommittee, I would 
like to make a general statement, and then make a few other remarks, 
as well, to Congressman Jonas and the other members, who may care 
to ask questions. 

First of all, it is a privilege to come before this committee today to 
speak in behalf of House Joint Resolutions Nos. 330, 331, and 332, 
today. 

The General Services Administration is wholly in favor of these 
identical resolutions. 

But it is not primarily my purpose to speak from the viewpoint 
of the Administrator of General Services. This legislation has a 
wider and deeper significance than the mere fact that it would endow 
GSA with heavier responsibilities. Naturally, we will welcome and 
faithfully carry them out as they appear in the future. 

The Archivist of the United States, Dr. Grover, is prepared to 
testify on many detailed aspects of this legislation. His informative 
testimony will help you evaluate the rich benefits which these resolu- 
tions will assure for the American people. He will explain, moreover, 
that what they propose is essentially the logical extension of the 
present authority and duties of the National Archives 

These resolutions are history-making—in more w ays than one. 

They propose a foundation for the systematic preservation and use 
of the papers of the American Presidency. As the first proposal for 
general legislation of this kind, these resolutions are historic in every 
sense of the word. 

In the world today, the American Presidency is the most august 
office to which free people freely elect one of their fellow citizens. 
The office was first occupied in 1789. In the span of 166 years since 
then there has been no systematic arrangement for the preservation 
and use of Presidential papers. 

By the approach proposed in these three resolutions, this serious 
deficiency can be overcome. They will help prevent the fragmentation 
and irreparable losses which the papers of the Presidents have suffered 
in the past. 

As a matter of ordinary practice, the President has removed his 
papers from the White House at the end of his term. This has been 
in keeping with the tradition and the fact that the papers are the 
personal property of the retiring Presidents. One unfortunate 
consequence has been that important bodies of Presidential documents 
have been dispersed and destroyed, particularly prior to the 20th 
Century. 

All this is re cognized in this legislation; there is nothing mandatory 
in the proposal. It is not an ill- conceived attempt to bind any future 
President of the United States. Instead, it will provide the vehicle 
by which the President is assured the integrity of his papers, their 
proper and orderly arrangement, and their eventual availability to 
the people as the historical record of his administration. 

Thus, these resolutions have a simple purpose. They will estab- 
lish in law a system whereby Presidential papers, in their entirety, 
may become a part of the National Archives, by gift or by agree- 
ment. Presidential libraries financed by private contributions may 
be included. In those instances, the National Archives will receive 
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not only the all-valuable papers, but also the land, buildings, and 
equipment essential to their preservation and use. In every case, 
the decision to make the gift will continue to rest with the former 
President and his heirs and friends. 

The Presidential library is a new institution in American life. Its 
development has coincided with the modern growth of the American 
Presidency. When the President leaves office in these times, the 
volume of his papers far exceeds those of his predecessors of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. 

It is worth noting that Presidential libraries have proven necessary 
for the preservation of the papers of at least the last three Presidents 
Herbert Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt, and Harry Truman. In 
Abilene, Kans., the Eisenhower Foundation is preparing itself for the 
occasion when the President’s papers may vastly enrich its valuable 
museum. With these eminent precedents, it is reasonable to expect 
Presidential libraries to become traditional depositories for the papers 
of the Presidency. 

This legislation is wisely designed to incorporate these libraries in 
the National Archives system. Thus we will bring to the selection 
and classification of the papers the professional skills of trained 
archivists. In this way, we can avoid the normal hazards of loss and 
dispersal which prevail when Presidential papers are passed down 
through heirs and friends. In accordance with the high standard of 
archival management of the National Archives, the papers will come 
into the public domain in excellent order for scholarly research. 

The Truman Library is likely to be the first to enter the National 
Archives system under this legislation. It will not be the last. 

The legislation opens the way for other libraries to take their right- 
ful place in the National Archives in the future. It will enable our 
Presidents to plan for the preservation of their papers with the know- 
ledge that the Government has made provision to receive them in the 
archives of the Republic. 

This arrangement will contribute lastingly to the understanding of 
American life and American history. Historians may look forward 
confidently to the time when they may have full access to Presidential 
papers. In view of their great historical value, forehanded provision 
for their orderly preservation is the best guarantee that they will be 
retained intact for historical research. 

Thus, these resolutions not only will make history, but they will 
also make for better history. 

This is fully in accord with American principles. There can be no 
partisanship in preserving intact the facts which are the fabric of our 
history. This stands high among the axioms of Americanism. 

Our history will surely gain from the foresight which has inspired 
these resolutions. 

I would like to say, in answer to Congressman Jonas’ question, that 
I had the same question in mind my self, and rather than to get into 
a detailed discussion of it, I think it might be good if we had Dr. 
Grover present some of the details of the matter. I questioned it 
from the standpoint of economy, but after talking to our people, who 
are fully conversant with the situation, I am just a little bit inclined 
now to think that it would be more economical to have these libraries 
in various locations around the country for this reason: 
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The Government could also make use of them for other valuable 
documents in conjunction with our record centers which are located 
around the country. Now, our record centers are placed from the 
standpoint of availability and access to the various departments of 
the Government. It seems to me that probably the same principle 
might apply in regard to Presidential libaries. 

[ am just giving that out as a thought, in partial answer to the 
question which Mr. Jonas raised, but I believe it can be better an- 
swered after you have all of the conditions and facts involved in a 
matter of this kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not know whether you wanted to ask questions 
now or wait until Dr. Grover covered some of the details, and then we 
could answer any questions which you desire to ask. 

Mr. McCormack. Are there any questions at this point? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes, sir. I] = reserve any questions on the points 

referred to so far until Dr. Grover testifies, but I think this would be 
a proper question to direct to you, Mr, Mansure, or some member of 
your organization, 
' Have you given any detailed study or consideration to the question 
as to What amount of money would be involved in maintaining one 
of these libraries on an annual basis? You would need guards and 
custodians, and other personnel. Has there been any study made 
of that, or are we completely in the dark as to what the cost involved 
would be? 

Mr. Mansure. Mr. Jonas, we have some figures on that, but I 
would not say we have made a detailed study. Of course, we have the 
experience of the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. 

Mr. Jonas. What are the annual maintenance costs there? 

Mr. Mansure. Well, we can give you all of those figures. I do not 
know whether we have them here, but we have them broken down in 
great detail. 

Mr. Jonas. If vou have them here, I think it might be well to have 
that information placed in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

I remember that a subcommittee on which I served during the last 
term had the appropriation for the library, but I do not recall the 
figure at the moment. 

Mr. Mansurg. We have those, Congressman Jonas, and if the 
chairman would like, Dr. Grover can give those figures. They are 
here, and are taken from our appropriations report. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE C. GROVER, ARCHIVIST OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCormack. You may proceed, Dr. Grover. 

Dr. Grover. Mr. Chairman, my name is Wayne C. Grover, and I 
am the Archivist of the United States. We estimate, on the basis of 
the Roosevelt Library experience, that the annual operating cost, 
including both the professional staff and the maintenance staff, and 
upkeep of the building and grounds, will run about $150,000 annually. 

Mr. Jonas. Per library? 

Dr. Grover. Per library; yes. This will be offset by fees from 
visitors to the museum, amounting, we estimate, to about $50,000. 
So, the net cost per annum would be about $100,000 in full operation. 

Mr. Jonas. You said “based upon the costs now at Hyde Park.”’ 
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Dr. Grover. That is based on the cost at Hyde Park; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. What fees are charged there? 

Dr. Grover. The fees are charged for visitors to the special exhibit 
rooms, and museum rooms, where documents and mementos and gifts 
that were made to Mr. Roosevelt while he was in office are exhibited. 
The annual attendance runs about 200,000. The fee is 25 cents there. 

Mr. Jonas. There are no charges made for research? 

Dr. Grover. No, sir; no charges for research. ‘There is a charge, 
however, for reproductions; that is, they are charged the cost of repro- 
ductions. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you handle the reproductions? You are equipped 
to do that yourself? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Mr. Jonas. You make a charge when someone wants a copy of a 
document? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; for a photostatic or a microfilm copy. 

Mr. Jonas. How many people are employed there to maintain this 
library, in regard to maintenance, supervision, and custody? 

Dr. Grover. On the professional staff, there are 18 people, total. 
The number of guards and cleaners, I could not give you offhand, Mr. 
Jonas, but that total cost runs about $60,000 a year. 

Now, in the case of the Roosevelt Library, the buildings and grounds 
are maintained out of the appropriations to the National Park Service, 
because in conjunction with the library, the Roosevelt home is main- 
tained as a museum, open to the public, and nearby there is also the 
Vanderbilt home, and the National Park Service furnishes the custodial 
services, just as at other places, the Public Buildings Service furnishes 
custodial service to our records centers. 

Mr. Jonas. The figures which you have given do not include that 
kind of maintenance? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; they do include that. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean the Park Service? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; I included that in the total of $150,000 
annually. 

Mr. Jonas. Would the cost be less than that if library grounds were 
not so extensive? If you did not have a park and a jot of land and 
other buildings to maintain, the cost would be somewhat less; would 
it not? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; it would be somewhat less. 

Mr. Jonas. The cost of maintaining a library in the city, for 
example, on a small plot of land, would be less than you indicated? 

Dr. Grover. It might be somewhat less, although in the case of 
the Truman Library at Independence, Mo., it is to be in the city in 
the center of a city park in Independence. 

Mr. McCormack. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Grover, did you plan to make a statement? 

Dr. Grover. Mr. Chairman, I had a statement that I hoped to 
present. 

Mr. McCormack. We will come to that, later. 

Dr. Grover. I had a statement which covered some of these points, 
but we are covering them now, or we will cover them now, if you like. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, he just came in as a pinch-hitter, and 
he has already scored a home run. 
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Mr. Mansure. I would like to say, in furthering the thinking, that 
everything we would judge in regard to the two other libraries under 
discussion now would be pure guess, because we do not have any 
experience to base a judgment on, but I believe that Congressman 
Jonas has put his finger on it to the effect that it would be the location 
of the library and its accessibility to people rather than the interest of 
the documents there that would govern the cost. 

I say that, because in highly populated areas, naturally, there will 
be more people visiting a location. So, it will depend a good deal on 
where these locations are, and their accessibility to the general public, 
and that will govern to a great extent the maintenance cost. There 
will have to be a basic staff, and I believe we could give you an estimate 
on that, including the basic clerical help and the basic maintenance 
help, but from there it would be just a question of guess, as to what 
it would amount to over a period of time in the future. 

Mr. Jonas. When you use the word “clerical”? do you include the 
professional staff which Dr. Grover mentioned? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; the 18 persons at the Roosevelt Library, 
include the clerical and the archival staff. 

Mr. Jonas. What does the professional staff consist of? 

Dr. Grover. There are about 9 or 10 archivists, Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. What do they do, once they get the material and the 
documents tabulated, and cataloged, and arranged for inspection? 

Dr. Grover. Well, I will be happy when they get that completed. 

Mr. Jonas. They are still working on that? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir, but in the meantime they have constant 
visitors in the research rooms doing research there just as you do it 
at any library, and there is a constant use of the library. 

Mr. Jonas. Are they engaged in helping researchers find material? 

Dr. Grover. They provide material, and they reply to letters which 
contain inquiry about the information in the records; they provide 
reproductions and so forth. 

Of course, in regard to any library of this kind which is a living 
institution, it has an accession policy. The Roosevelt Library is a 
period library, and acquires additional papers of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his contemporaries, so that there is a certain building up of materials. 

Mr. Jonas. How do you acquire contemporary material? 

Dr. Grover. By gift. 

Mr. Jonas. Are they specified by the donor to become a part of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Library? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. The library at Hyde Park, at least, is not restricted to 
Presidential papers? 

Dr. Grover. No, sir; and under this legislation neither would the 
others. It would be a mistake to restrict them to just presidential 
papers, Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. Well, certainly, I can see that a library would be 
more valuable from a‘standpoint of research and study if it contained 
a lot of the contemporary material other than the personal letters 
and documents of the President. 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. The building at Hyde Park; is it so located that it can 
be added to? 
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Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; a wing could be added to the building, at 
Hyde Park. However, that will not be necessary for some time. We 
are using microfilm for some of the material in order to reduce the space 
requirement, and I would hope to use a good bit of microfilm in all 
of these Presidential libraries for additional materials, you see. 

Mr. Jonas. You are engaged in that work at the National Archives 
here? 

Dr. Grover. That is right; at the National Archives, and else- 
where. 

Mr. McCormack. Are there any questions, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Morse. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormack. Have you completed your statement, Mr. 
Mansure? 

Mr. Mansure. Yes, sir, I have completed my statement, unless 
there are some questions on it. 

I feel that the questions which have come up have been very 
important, and that is why I wanted to stay on, because I had the 
same reservations in my own mind, and as I gave more thought to 
them it seemed to me desirable to have these libraries in various loca- 
tions, because of the local interest which would be created, rather than 
to have one tremendous operation; of course, I feel very strongly on 
the basic principal of the libraries. 

From the operational standpoint, of course, I realize that every- 
thing we say is pure opinion, because we have nothing to base it on 
except our experience in regard to the Roosevelt Library. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, of course, the important thing it would 
seem to me, based upon projecting our minds into the future, after 
we are gone, even, is that these libraries would be in existence and 
they would be very important in keeping the valuable records and 
history of the country. 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. That can only be done by this method. While 
it might cost a little more, nevertheless, the intrinsic values would be 
inestimable. You cannot estimate their value in terms of dollars 
It is a matter of opinion. 

Dr. Grover. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. It involves the development of understanding 
of our ideals, and the objective study of history, which these libraries 
will probably afford, will be more important a couple of generations 
from now than they are now. They are very, very valuable now, but 
from the angle of objective interpretation of history of the period in 
which a man served, it usually takes 2 or 3 generations before there 
can be an objective interpretation and evaluation. 

The principle of this distribution throughout the country would, it 
seems to me, outweigh considerably the question of having them all 
consolidated at one place. Furthermore, the population is changing 
throughout the country. There are many other factors that we can 
get a glimpse of, but we know the trend is that way, and we cannot 
see the full impact decades ahead, but nevertheless, we know that 
those factors are in operation. 

Would that be a fair general observation, Dr. Grover? 

Dr. Grover. I feel so. I feel that the professional people, of 
course, will go wherever the documents are available, but the school- 
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children—many of them—cannot either afford or have the time to go 
from one section of the country to another seeking to see these things. 
Therefore, I believe that the localization of them and also the de- 
centralization of programs of this type is very valuable to the country, 
basically. 

There is no question but what there is an additional cost. I think 
we should recognize that, but also, when you get these libraries con- 
centrated, and get them too big, then they become more costly to 
operate than they are in separate localities. 

Mr. McCormack. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to just briefly elaborate 
upon one thought which I had in mind, and which could be illustrated 
by reference to the two libraries under discussion now, the Truman 
proposed library, and the Eisenhower Library. 

Anyone studying in the future history of the period in which we 
live will necessarily have to study the documents in both of those 
libraries. They will contain documents and papers and letters dealing 
with the same period of history—-the Second World War and the 
period subsequent thereto—and I am just wondering whether there 
would be any advantage in having them at the same location, instead 
of at different places. 

Anyone undertaking to write the history of this period, say, 10 
years or 25 years hence, will have to go to Missouri and work with 
those papers, and then make notes, and go on over to Kansas, and 
study the other documents. 

Would it not be highly advantageous to have the documents in the 
same building so close contact could be maintained or close study? 

That is, perhaps, not important, but it just occurs to me in thinking 
about this problem, as to whether this really will be advantageous to 
students to have the documents separated. 

Mr. Mansure. In answer to that, there will probably be advan- 
tages, but, of course, we are confronted with this practical question: 

The documents do belong to the individual Presidents, and I do 
not see how we can bring about a decision other than what they may 
want to do, or what their heirs may want to do. We are sort of at 
their mercy, and we are looking at this as a vehicle of at least getting 
some control over these documents and papers 

Mr. Jonas. Does the legislation contemplate that the United 
States Government will accept title to the building, but will not 
accept title to the documents, or is there anything in the legislation 
which will require a transfer of title, or could the heirs of a President 
at will move the documents out of the library at some future time? 

Dr. Grover. Under the legislation, the Administrator negotiates 
with the depositors on an agreement as to when title will pass. Now, 
there may be a period when a donor may wish to deposit the material 
in the library, with a definitely stated number of years after which 
title will pass. 

That is common practice in the case of deposits of manuscript 
materials in libraries and historical societies throughout the country, 
but in no case should the Administrator accept papers if there is not 
an ironclad agreement that title shall pass at such-and-such a date. 

Now, the reasons why a depositor may wish to retain title for a 
period of time to his papers or some of them, are connected with tax 
purposes. He may wish to transfer title gradually over a period of 
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time. I am not talking about Presidents now; I am just talking about 
the customary practice in regard to archivists or manuscript depositors 
in receiving material of this kind. 

Mr. McCormack. The answer is that any papers and things 
received will become the property of the Government of the United 
States? 

Dr. Grover. Yes,” sir. Mr. Truman has definitely stated in 
correspondence with Mr. Mansure’s predecessor that title would 
pass to the United States as soon as the library was completed—title 
to both the papers and the library building and grounds. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, there would be no contingencies? 

Dr. Grover. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Is that provided for in the legislation, or is that just an 
agreement between them? I think it ought to be provided for in the 
legislation, because the Presidents might not make that agreement. 

Dr. Grover. Well, Mr. Jonas, an iron-clad provision on title 
passing the minute the Government comes into possession of the 
documents would be too inflexible, in my opinion. It would put us 
at a certain disadvantage in acquiring other types of papers. A 
provision in the law which provided ultimately for the transfer of 
title would be all right, but we have in our present act, and frankly 
have suggested that it be rescinded in connection with this legislation, 
a provision that the moment materials pass to the Government, title 
passes, and as I| say, for the reason that some depositors, but not Mr. 
Truman nor Mr. Eisenhower, but some of their associates or con- 
temporaries that we want to get papers from may be reluctant to 
pass title immediately. I think we should have that flexibility to 
have title pass over a period of time. 

Mr. Jonas. I think so, too, but I was just wondering whether there 
should not be some language in the act which would require that 
upon acceptance of title to the building, and the assumption of the 
responsibility for maintaining it, and keeping it, if there should not 
be some requirement that at that time, or at some time in the future, 
title would pass to the Government so that the heirs of the President 
in question might not remove some of these documents. 

Dr. Grover. There is no question but what we should be safe- 
guarded against heirs. 

Mr. Jonas. Most of the restrictions which you are talking about 
are not restrictions about title, but are restrictions about use of the 
documents? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Some Presidents have expressed the wish or the require- 
ments that documents not be opened to the public until the expiration 
of a certain period of years, and that is taken care of in this legislation. 
The time is fixed at 25 years, the maximum time, I believe, but I was 
just raising the question whether the language is clear in the proposed 
parce that some grant of title effective at a future date would 
be contemperaneous with the acceptance of the title to the property. 

Mr. Exuiorr.'! The language is not clear, Mr. Jonas. As a matter 
of fact, as you will note on the: top of page 3, lines 3 through 6, there is a 
contemplation that title might never pass. Therefore, in line with 
what Dr. Grover was saying, I would suggest that we could work with 
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the staff in changing that to provide that at ultimately some point 
title will pass. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. In the section to which you refer it does say that 
it contemplates that these documents might be accepted without 
transfer of title. 

Mr. Moss. Would you yield at that point, Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. In reading this, I notice it mentions subdivisions, uni- 
versities, or other organizations, and in the case of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, the trustees of the university, in all probability 
under the terms of the trust, could not transfer title, because they 
might run into a series of extended leases where they could not 
transfer title. 

Would you not further restrict the availability of documents if you 
tie it down too tight? 

Dr. Grover. Well, there are two types of property which we are 
talking about: One involves the papers themselves, and I think 
ultimately title should pass so that there would be no question or 
arguments with the heirs. The other is the fixed property which 
involves the buildings and grounds. 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. 

Dr. Grover. In the case of physical property, I think Mr. Moss is 
correct, that in the future the Federal Government might wish to 
make an agreement with the university which would retain title to 
the plant, the buildings and grounds. 

Mr. Moss. Might it not already apply in any acquisition of the 
Hoover collection, which is housed on the campus of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University in California? 

As I understand it, Stanford, in establishing the university, does 
not permit the transfer of title to the real property or holdings. 

Dr. Grover. It would apply, but the question of the transfer of 
that library or those holdings has not been brought up at all. 

Mr. Moss. But, it could be brought up, and this would apply and 
might act as a barrier against the acquisition of the property. 

Dr. Grover. That is right, but not of the papers. They could 
transfer title to the papers. 

Mr. Jonas. May I ask a further question along that line? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. What would be the practical way in which you would 
take over any responsibility with respect to the Hoover papers at 
Stanford under this legislation? What do you have in mind that you 
can do? The building was built, I think, by gifts. 

Dr. Grover. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. It was not erected by the university, but was erected 
by gifts from individuals, and trusts, and interested people, just as 
the Truman Memorial Library is being contemplated, and the Eisen- 
hower Library, and are all of the doc ‘uments in that library still under 
the direction of former President Hoover? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Does he still retain that title thereto? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. But, they are housed in this building erected on the 
campus? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jonas. How are they maintained? 

Dr. Grover. They are maintained by the university. 

The Hoover Library of War, Revolution, and Peace and its collec- 
tions which have been greatly augmented over the years by Stanford 
University itself deal with that subject really on a somewhat larger 
scale than the Presidential papers themselves, you see. 

Mr. Jonas. It includes volumes of documents not directly con- 
nected with President Hoover? 

Dr. Grover. Not necessarily connected with President Hoover or 
not necessarily connected with the Federal Government in any way, 
you see. There have been no suggestions made and we have not 
contemplated any action with respect to the Hoover Library at 
Stanford. 

Mr. Moss. But in this legislation we are providing for the future 
and if we require the transfer of title, especially to real property, we 
might be limiting the opportunities of the Government to come into 
possession of the papers and the libraries that might be erected. 

Dr. Grover. I agree. That is why as I understand it this pro- 
vision is in the proposed legislation which states that the property, 
the buildings may be transferred for operation by the Government 
without transfer of title. But there may be some confusion between 
buildings and papers, and there should be no confusion on the ultimate 
transfer of title of the papers. 

Mr. Jonas. I can see where we may run into a lot of complications 
if we desire to gain custody of papers of former Presidents because 
they are scattered about all over the United States from Boston to 
California, is that not true? 

Dr. Grover. That is true, Mr. Jonas, and the papers of former 
Presidents constitute an entirely different kind of problem than you 
have with the papers of the President today and the papers of the 
Presidents tomorrow. 

Mr. Jonas. That was the point I was going to make. But in 
looking at future acquisitions where the Government accepts title to 
a memorial library, for example, the Truman one and the Eisenhower 
one, it is contemplated that these libraries would be built by gifts 
from friends of those Presidents, and thereafter they will house thes 
documents and then the title will be accepted by the United States. 
Now, witb respect to that sort of a situation, I think when the title 
is accepted to the building and the Government assumes the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the building for the future, there ought to be 
a provision by which the Government would be assured that event- 
ually it would acquire title to the documents in the building, so that 
some future heir of that President might not out of piety or for any 
other reason remove some of the documents. 

Mr. McCormack. Are you satisfied that under this bill you have 
enough authority and you have that flexibility which enables you to 
carry out the purposes to the maximum extent possible? 

Dr. Grover. Our general counsel, Mr. Elliott, is going to look at 
the language closely with that idea of title to the papers in mind, and 
I am sure that if it does not have that now it will have at the time 
your staff and Mr. Elliott get through with it. I thought it did, but 
maybe it does not. 

Mr. McCormack. Then you will confer with our staff members? 
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Mr. Exuiorr. I do not think the language is clear and I do think 
it needs to be sharpened up on that point with respect to the papers. 
Mr. McCormack. But you recognize the necessity of flexibility? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I would like to ask a question at this point. 

Mr. McCormack. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moss. Suppose that a collection exists outside of the personal 
collection of the President, perhaps a member of his Cabinet, and that 
they wanted to deposit them with you on loan, maybe in perpetuity, 
if you require transfer of title are not you again foreclosing the oppor- 
tunity to broaden the collection? 

Dr. Grover. Mr. Moss, that is exactly right. That is the point 
that I think should be cleared, that the title to papers cannot remain 
with the President or his heirs in perpetuity. There must be some 
provision, mandatory, if necessary, that title passes ultimately, but 
there may be a period of time when the depositor may have a per- 
fectly legitimate reason for wishing to retain title for a definite period 
of time. Any agreements on deposit should be very specific about 
when title transfers. 

Mr. McCormack. Suppose, for example, the family has some doc- 
ument that they want to keep in their family but may want to loan 
it to make a photostatic copy. Could not cases like that arise? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; that could arise, or they might put the doc- 
ument temporarily in the library. Say it is a famous document that 
could be put on exhibit, but they wanted to retain title to it for a 
period of time, then they might loan the original or deposit the original 
in the library for exhibit purposes but retain title to it. 

Mr. Moss. But if you require the final passing of the title some 
time in the future—suppose they just want to loan it to you with no 
intention to pass title for a period of years: 

Dr. Grover (interposing). Then it is a matter of negotiation to see 
if we can ultimately get title. 

Mr. Moss. But you might have occasional loan of property relat- 
ing to the President, and if you require the ultimate passing of title, 
are not you going to close out the opportunities for loan of those 
collections? Is it not best to have a provision here that upon the 
screening by General Services and by the Congress that the public 
interest will be protected? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, I think the trouble is not at the time 
of the making of the initial agreement but it might happen many 
vears from now with respect to views of the heirs, and that is the 
thing which Dr. Grover wishes to guard against. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Elliott, suppose that an heir has some papers, 
maybe the son of the President may have some papers and he has 
no intention of giving you title to them, he wants to keep them in the 
family, but he agrees to loan them to you, say, for 5 years. Now if 
you say that in order to accept them for deposit you are going to 
have to finally have title, then you are not going to have the oppor- 
tunity of even using them during the 5 years. 

Dr. Grover. Your point is that it might foreclose negotiations, to 
get the titles? 

Mr. Moss. Now, after they loan them to you for 5 years, they 
might have a change of heart, but you have foreclosed any opportunity 
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for that to develop by requiring that as a condition to the acceptance 
you must have an agreement that title will ultimately pass. 

Mr. Etuiorr. It seems to me though, Mr. Moss, the whole theory 
of this is that ultimately these papers will be in the complete control 
of the United States so that they will be soundly and surely available 
for all the people. 

Mr. Moss. The main collection, yes; but you are going to have 
probably smaller collections that would be just loaned to you for 
definite periods, and if you require the passing of title you cannot 
accept the loan, can you? 

Mr. McCormack. That is just commonsense, is it not? There 
should be no difficulty in answering that. That is commonsense. 

Dr. Grover. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. That is right. 

Dr. Grover. I think Mr. Moss’ point is that if the language of 
the law were too inflexibly phrased we might not be able to receive 
the documents—— 

Mr. Moss (continuing). That is exactly my point. 

Dr. Grover. Receive the documents on deposit for a period of time 
unless we had the promise at that moment that the depositor would 
ultimately transfer title. 

Mr. Jonas. Well I certainly did not have any idea in my own 
mind to foreclose the opportunity of acquiring for display purposes 
or for temporary periods of time certain documents that you might 
not be able to acquire title to. I was thinking about the great mass 
of documents that are already in the library at the time we take 
over the responsibility of maintaining the library. I certainly think 
we would be very foolish to enter into an obligation to maintain a 
building unless we had some control over the mass of documents that 
are in the building. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Jonas, do vou not think the fact that we would be 
very foolish would prevent us from doing it without tying this down 
so tightly that you would foreclose opportunities for use of docu- 
ments in the future in display that might be of current interest? 
You are going to have it screened by the General Services Adminis- 
trator, he is going to conduct the negotiations, and before acceptance 
he is going to report to the a. Is not that in itself a sufficient 
guaranty that the interest of the Government is going to be ade- 
quately protected? 

Mr. Jonas. Well I do not think there is any guaranty at all. 

Mr. Moss. Well it would be a safe assumption, would it not? 

Mr. Jonas. We would not need much legislation if we are going to 
assume that everybody would do just exactly the right and proper 
thing. 

Mr. Moss. We have two safeguards. We are going to assume that 
we haven’t a foolish Administrator of General Services, and in the 
event we should have such an individual we are going to assume that 
the entire Congress, at least the majority of it, is not going to be 
foolish enough to approve of such an agreement. 

Mr. Jonas. If Congress does not approve it, it becomes effective 
unless somebody takes the initiative and offers a resolution to disap- 
prove of it. Working in the negative that way is always more difficult, 
and your point would come nearer being sound, to my way of thinking, 
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if it required affirmative action on the part of Congress. But the 
legislation does not do that. 

Mr. Moss. Well, of course, we have gone into very much broader 
fields and permitted approval under the same conditions by negative 
action. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not think we are very far apart in our thinking. 
I am not trying to suggest that documents never be accepted for 
custody or display unless title passes; I was thinking about the great 
mass of documents that will be in the library at the time we take over 
its maintenance. 

Mr. Moss. But, would you require the entire contents of the 
library —— 

Mr. Jonas (interposing). Not every single, individual document. 

Mr. Moss. I think the difficulty is in defining just what you would 
require. 

Mr. Jonas. I think that is true. 

Mr. McCormack. Well the real-estate title is taken, too, is it not? 
You have to get title to the real estate? 

me Exuiorr. No; the real-estate title might not be, sir. As 
Dr. Grover and Mr. Moss pointed out, you might have a situation 
such as at Stanford where the physical real property cannot be 
conveyed. 

Mr. Moss. You might have to enter into a 99-year lease with an 
option to renew or something of the sort. 

Dr. Grover. Some kind of an agreement in perpetuity. 

Mr. Jonas. I think that in most of the cases in which we are 
dealing with the President during his lifetime he is going to transfer 
title. 

Mr. Moss. But in the case of Mr. Hoover, he cannot transfer title 
because title is with the trustees of Stanford University. 

Mr. Jonas. Well he can transfer title to anything that he has 
retained title to. 

Mr. Moss. But not to the library itself because it is on the campus 
of the university. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not think it is contemplated that we ever will take 
over the building on the Stanford University campus that houses that 
collection. 

Mr. Moss. It is not contemplated I do not think, but it is conceiv- 
able it might be in the future. 

Dr. Grover. It is a conceivable situation in the future that a 
library located on university property, that title could be transferred. 

Mr. Moss. It is also conceivable, is it not, that it might be located 
on property made available by some municipality holding that prop- 
erty under conditions which prevent transfer to States? 

Dr. Grover. That is already the case. 

Mr. Jonas. Some of the papers of some of our Presidents are now 
controlled by States. I believe the State of Ohio 





Dr. Grover (interposing). The Hays Library at Fremont, Ohio, is 
supported largely by an endowment from the Hays family, but the 
State does take care of the building and ground facilities. The State 
supports the physical facilities. 

Mr. Jonas. This reference that I have indicates that that memorial 
‘s maintained jointly by the State and the Hays Foundation. 

Dr. Grover. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Jonas. Now, under this legislation, could we take over that 
library? 

Dr. Grover. Not without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. McCormack. It says here: 

* * * and to enter into agreements, upon such terms and conditions as he deems 
proper, With any State, political subdivision, university, institution of higher 
learning, institute, or foundation to utilize as a Presidential archival depository 
land, buildings, and equipment of such State, subdivision, university, or other 
organization, to be made available by it without transfer of title to the United 
States, and to maintain, operate, and protect such depository as a part of the 
National Archives System: * * * 

Could you put in there “with or without title’? 

Dr. Grover. We could add the language ‘“‘with or without title.”’ 

Mr. McCormack. Well, take, for example, the Eisenhower and the 
Truman Libraries, under the first part of subdivision (f) (1) you could 
take that title and that land. 

Mr. Jonas. In this suggestion that we have been discussing about 
title to the documents, it might very well be that that would be appro- 
priate only under subparagraph (1) under (f). It is where the United 
States takes title to the land and building, and then elsewhere there 
might be included language which would deal with the documents 
that would pass at the time. Then in the further sections that deal 
with agreements which might be made between the United States and 
States and subdivisions thereof and universities, documents in those 
cases might very well have to be handled on a different basis. 

Mr. McCormack. Subsection (f) (1) refers to buildings, lands, and 
equipment only. If some language is to be inserted with respect to 
title in the matter of documents, it should probably be inserted 
in (e) (1). 

Mr. Exxiotr. Mr. Chairman, might I make the suggestion. Per- 
haps the committee staff and I might work on the language which 
could then form the basis of a committee print. Possibly we could 
work out some language which would satisfy both Mr. Jonas’ point 
and Mr. Moss’ point, and you could then embody it in the committee 
print so that the members could consider it. 

Mr. McCormack. We could do that, but don’t hold off too long in 
making your suggestions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. | will get right to work on that. 

Mr. McCormack. Are there any further questions at this time of 
Mr. Mansure? 

(None indicated. ) 

Mr. McCormack. I know he is a busy man. Do you have any- 
thing further to say, Mr. Mansure? 

Mr. Mansure. No, Mr. Chairman, unless there is a question. 

Mr. McCormack. All right, Dr. Grover, go ahead with your 
prepared statement. 

Dr. Grover. Mr. Chairman, some of the ground in this prepared 
statement has already been covered. I would like to introduce it into 
the record and make a few general remarks in connection with the 
statement. I would also like to introduce in the record a summary 
statement of which I think you gentlemen have copies showing the 
disposition of Presidential papers in the past, where they are located 
now insofar as we know, and the quantity of them. And finally, 
Mr. Chairman, I,would like to introduce a summary statement on the 
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progress of the Roosevelt Library, showing the use that has been 
made of the papers in the library, and telling something about it as 
an institution. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. WayNE C. Grover, ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman, the problem with which this bill is concerned is not a new one— 
it is as old as the Federal Government itself, and is a matter to which the Congress 
has in the past given considerable study. Thus, the present legislation may be 
considered to represent an embodiment of the lessons of our national experience in 
dealing with an historic problem which has taken on a somewhat new shape in the 
last generation. 

The fundamental and governing considerations are simple ones. The immediate 
White House office of the President is a constitutional office. Unlike other or- 
ganizations in the Executive Office of the President, it was not established by 
statute. This is true also of the offices of Members of Congress and members of 
the Supreme Court. They are not statutory offices, they are constitutional 
offices. The Constitution itself, of course, makes no mention of the disposition 
of the records accumulated in these constitutional offices. 

Every President since George Washington has considered that the papers he 
accumulated in office were his personal property. Under our constitutional sys- 
tem, it is logical that the separate and independent status of the office should 
extend to and embrace the papers of the incumbent of the office. 

But it has also long been recognized that though the papers of the Presidents 
are the property of the Presidents, the Federal Government has a vital interest 
in them. The papers of the Presidents constitute a vitally important part of the 
Nation’s historical heritage. For over a hundred years our Government and 
people have recognized that the history of this country cannot be properly written 
or understood without these papers. The richness and fullness of our knowledge 
and understanding depend to a considerable extent on the completeness of the 
papers and the care with which they have been preserved. 

That the Nation has understood and acted on this theory in the past is shown 
by the actions of Congress when, on various occasions in the 19th century it 
appropriated considerable sums of mony to purchase papers from the heirs of 
deceased Presidents. In all, a total of $45,000 was appropriated by the Congress 
at various times for the purchase of George Washington’s papers. In 1848 the 
executor of Thomas Jefferson’s estate was paid $20,000 for part of the Jefferson 
papers, and Mrs. James Madison received a total of $65,000 for her husband’s 
papers. The Monroe papers and the papers of Andrew Jackson were purchased 
by the Federal Government at a cost of $20,000 and $18,000, respectively. In 
terms of the purchasing power of the dollar 100 years ago these are large sums 
of money, and they give some indication of the importance attached by the 
Congress to the desirability of ownership and preservation of Presidential papers 
by the Federal Government. Both the Federal Government and private or- 
ganizations have also given evidence of their belief in the importance of this 
matter by the expenditure of millions of dollars for the publication of the papers, 
or parts of the papers, of some of the Presidents. Federal projects in this category 
include the well-known standard edition of Richardson’s Messages and Papers 
of the Presidents and Fitzpatrick’s Writings of George Washington. 

There is no need to enlarge on the long history of the fate of the papers of each 
of our 32 Presidents—the damage that they have suffered through loss, mutilation, 
and dispersion before finally coming to rest in the public depositories where most 
of what remains are now to be found. We have compiled a statement giving some 
of the details—not all of them entirely creditable either to us as a Nation or to 
the heirs of Presidents. I would like to request the committee to include it in 
the record of this hearing, since it is the best statement of its kind that has ever 
been compiled. 

The important point to keep in mind is that up to a generation ago it was usually 
physically possible for the President to pack up his papers and take them home 
with him at the end of his period of office. Though the papers tended gradually 
to increase in volume, taking care of them privately was still within the range of 
possibility. The papers of Abraham Lincoln, even when individually mounted 
and bound as they now are, comprise only 194 volumes for the whole period 
1833-65. 

In the last 25 or 30 years, a radically new factor has been introduced into this 
situation—a sudden and tremendous increase in the rate of creation of Presidential 
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papers, resulting in a swift accumulation in the White House office o dies 
files so enormous that no private person can undertake to give prop 
housing to the collectio [t ji t an accident that the last three Presidents of 
the United States have ¢ ished or Want to establish libraries to care for their 
papers and mementos Phe reall ave had no choice in tne utter, for the 
problems that confronted the ith respect to the housing of their papers at the 
end of their terims of office has been one of an entirely different order of gnitude 
than those with which earlier Presidents had to de 

For example, at the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt his Presidential paper 
occupied some 500 5-drawer file abinets, and those o Mr. Harrv 7 1a are 
only slightly less in volume. Mr. *t Hoover’s White House papers occup 
a substantial proportion of the space in the Hoover \ ( 
campus of Stanford University. Thus the day is past when a t or 





v taking charge of and 


family can even contemplate personall 
» papers until such time as they feel ready to place them in a publi 


White House 
institution. 

Since it was established in 1934, the National Archives has had general cogni- 
zance of the entire matter of the care and preservation of the historical records 
of the Government of the United States. Quite naturally, therefore, when in 1939 
the Congress established at Hyde Park our first federally supported Presidential 
library, it Was placed under our jurisdiction. The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
has been operated since that time as a part of the National Archives system, and 
the present legislation proposes the continuance of what has been demonstrated 
to be a sound and successful policy. 

[I should like to present for the record at this point a second document, Mr 
Chairman. It is a summary statement relating to the progress of the Rocsevelt 
Library in its interrelated functions as a research institution and a public mus¢ ‘ 

Since the majority of the papers in the library were opened for research in 1950, 
it has become one of the country’s busiest research institutions. Appended te 
the statement is a list of some 51 books published in the past few vears based in 
considerable part upon research in the library Another list appended contains 
the subjects of some 40 doctoral dissertations based in wt 
archival materials at Hyde Park 


iole Or In part on the 





As vou will see in glancing through the list, by no means all of the subjects 
pertain to Franklin D. Roosevelt The White House papers in the Roosevelt 
Library, together with other papers of associates and contemporaries. undoubtedly 
comprise one of the richest collections of manuscript source materials in existence 
relating to our national political, economic, and social history for the period 
1933-45. 

It is THhy opimion that the wisdom of the Presidents who have re sted the 
establishment of Presidential libraries as a means of permanently for the 
papers and mementos has already been demonstrated, and that ge latic 
would be justified on the basis of the Presidential collections alon But, M 


Chairman, there is a further reason to add Presidential libraries to our national 
recordkeeping system. 

The National Archives will ultimately confront a substantial problem in provid- 
ing for the proper care of the pe rmanently valuable records created by Federal 
agencies in the field, outside of Washington. The records of these ag 
preserved in our Federal records centers. These centers, established several vears 
ago on the recommendation of the first Hoover Commission, are intended 
provide economical storage and servicing for records that must be held for a peri 
of time, but are not sufficiently valuable for permanent retention. 

The primary function of those centers is to keep records that are of temporary 


value only. They are located in warehouse space that is not constructed or 
equipped for long-time archival purposes \s the vears pass, the resid rf 
permanently valuable records from these centers ought to be placed in depositories 
or facilities appropriate for the keeping of historic documents. The ential 





depositories, which this legislation authorizes the administrator to accept, will 
provide, in some parts of the country at least, facilities for the } roper ha lling of 
such historically valuable Federal records 

It is possible that over the next 100 vears, 12 or 15 Presidential ar 
depositories might be constructed, in locations designated by the Presidents of 
the United States, and donated to the United States Government \ 
one-third of the cost of maintenance and administration would probably be 
offset by receipts from visitors to exhibit rooms. At the end of 100 years, 
15 depositories were constructed and given to the Government, the annual net 
maintenance and operating cost would be about $1,500,000 per vear. This is 
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about equal to the cost for land, buildings, and equipment of the Truman Library 
alone, the money for which has been raised privately by Mr. Truman’s friends 
and associates and by the city of [Independer ce, Mo. 

[t should be emphasized that in no case thus far has a President asked Congress 
to appropriate money for the purchase of land on which Presidential librari 
are to be built or for the construction of a building in which their papers, books 
and mementos are to be housed. The Federal Government receives as a gift 
only the priceless collection of papers, books, and mementos belonging TO 
the Presidents, but the land, building and equipment necessary properly to house, 
protect, and service them Thus the Government not only comes into possession 
of a vast treasure of historical material at no cost to itself, it is provided with the 
faClilt 


+ 
not 





ies to house them. 

In all candor, Mr. Chairman, I should say that I have heard some arguments 
against Presidential libraries. They are made by persons inclined to favor th 
concentration of Presidential papers in a single depository. I am convineed 


myself, however, that overcentralization—the endless piling up in one or two large 
cities on the eastern seaboard of ever greater quantities of papers, books, and other 
cultural materials—is shortsighted public policy. 

Most of us are now persuaded of the values of geographical decentralization in 
every aspect of our life, governmental, economic and cultural, and all of the con- 
siderations arguing for the desirability of decentralization also argue for the 


‘stablishment of Presidential libraries. The values are both direct and indirect, 
tangible and intangible. One of the first and most obvious considerations is 
physical security. The central safety lesson that we are learning today is that 
there is danger in centralization and safety in decentralization. For mere reasons 


of physical safety neither government nor industry can any longer put all eggs in 
one basket, and this policy is certainly equally wise in considering matters relating 
to the location of cultural treasures. 

The facts of modern warfare dictate a gradual reversal of past habits of think- 
ing—away from massive accumulations in highly centralized depositories and 
toward a larger degree of decentralization. But even if we could be assured of 
peace, the vast expansion of educational facilities during the past century in all 
parts of the country, the great increase in the number of students and scholars 
wishing to share in the use of our basic research materials, would argue for the 
maximum practicable decentralization of the physical facilities for research. Our 
great universities are no longer concentrated in a few States. They exist in every 
State in the Union. 

With the ease of duplication by techniques that now exist, a Presidential library 
can at comparatively small cost furnish copies of desired documents to any person 
or institution anywhere on the face of the earth. Thus much of the argument for 
centralizing research materials in the midst of our largest centers of population in 
order that they may be conveniently available to the largest numbers of people is 
no longer really valid. 

There are two final matters I should like to mention. One is the museum aspect 
of these libraries and the other is the matter of cost. The phrase Presidential 
library has come to signify an agency containing not only the papers of a President, 
but also his other treasured possessions—all of those materials the sum total of 
which makes it possible for scholars and the public to arrive at an understanding 
of the man and the history of the period in which he lived. 

This is one of the most valuable features of this kind of an institution, for it 
makes possible the preservation within one establishment not only of the letters a 
President sent and received, but also the books that he read, the hobbies that he 
pursued, the sound recordings of the speeches that he made, the gifts that he re- 
ceived, the furniture that he used and, sometimes, even the clothing that he wore. 
All of these materials preserved in the immediate vicinity of the place where the 
President spent his formative years make possible an understanding of the man 
which the bare use of a collection of letters does not permit. 

The operation of exhibit rooms as part of a Presidential library has proven itself 
to be a most valuable aspect of the activities of such an ageney, not only because 
of its cultural and historical significance but because it can help offset the cost of 
operati mn, 

I hasten to say, Mr. Chairman, that to the best of my knowledge it has never 
been the case that any cultural institution has ever been able completely to 
support itself from fees derived from the users of its facilities. This is evidenced 
by the experience not only of governmental institutions but also of private mu- 
seums. Even the most popular of these, such as the Metropolitan Museum or 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York City, continue to be dependent on 
the generosity of private benefactors for their continued existence. 
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In the case of Presidential libraries, the exhibits work constitutes only a rela- 


tively small part of the library’s activities. To expect admission fees to support 
even &@ major part of the normal activities of an archives depository and library 
would be doubly unrealistic. Sut if Presidential libraries cannot possibly be 
self-supporting, fees for viewing exhibits can contribute substantially to their 
support. 

The chief costs are personal services, that is, the salaries of the professional 
archival staff and of maintenance and protection personnel, such as guards at 
janitors. The proposed legislation gives the administrator authority to charg 
a reasonable fee for admission to the exhibit rooms and to use moneys so derive 
for the normal operations of the library. Although it is impossible to mak: 
exact predictions in such matters, certain predictions may be made on the basis 
of the experience both of the Roosevelt Library and the Eisenhower Museum at 
Abilene. The most careful calculation that it is p ssible to make a thi ime 
appears to indicate that the normal operating costs of a Presidential libra 
including maintenance and protection, will be about $150,000 a year. Of thi 


sum it may be anticipated that around $50,000 a year can be offset from fee 
paid by visitors to the exhibit rooms. 


lieviewing the matters that have been discussed here this g 
over briefly the chief points that have been presented, which are as follo 

|. From the beginning of the history of our Nation, it has been recognized t 
the papers of the Presidents form an immensely valuable part of our historical 
and cultural heritage and that the Nation has a special responsibility and interest 
in seeing that they are properly preserved, protected, and made able for 
scholarly research. 

2. The increase in volume of Presidential papers in recent years has 


in:possible for ex-Presidents to assume the responsibility for personally caring for 
their papers and other historical materials until such time as they or their heirs 
are willing to make final plans for the disposal of the papers 

3. The establishment of Presidential libraries is the best method that has as 
vet been devised for properly preserving Presidential papers. The President 
library offers the advantages of geographical decentralization ; service as a region 
archival depository, a stimulus to the study of American history; and the housi 
within one establishment of all of the types of material that help to explai 
history of a President and his period. 

4. The cost of maintaining the libraries should not be excessive and probably 
one-third of the necessary expense could be born out of income. 

In the light of these facts, I urge the committee to act favorably on this proposed 
legislation. 








STATEMENT ON PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


This joint resolution amends the Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 by authorizing the General Services Administration to take over and 
operate any Presidential library when it is offered to the United States as a gift. 
This legislation establishes a method for integrating future Presidential libraries 
with their historically valuable documents, into our national reecord-keepins 
system. 

In our more recent history, the institution of the Presidential library has 
evolved as the most desirable way of taking care of the papers and mementos 
of a President after he leaves office. President Herbert Hoover placed his papers 
in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace on the campus of the 
University of Leland Stanford. President Franklin D. Roosevelt gave his papers 


to the Federal Government in the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. The Con- 
gress authorized the acceptance of this library and placed it under the jurisdictio1 
of the National Archives by a joint resolution approved July 18, 1939 (Public 
Res. 30, 76th Cong.). President Harry 8S. Truman proposes to dispose of his 


papers in the same way, placing them in a library which is now bei 
Independence, Mo., and which will be offered as a gif th 
Steps are now being taken, with President Eisenhower’s approy 8 
papers at Abilene, Kans., in a library to be constructed near the Eisenhower 
family home where he spent his boyhood and young manhood. In all these cases 
the Presidential library was built, or will be built, without cost to the Federal 
Government. Federal operation of archival institutions such as these is not only 
beneficial to the cause of historical study and research, but also offers a means of 
preserving other Federal records of local or regional value in the areas in which 
they have been accumulated. 
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The immediate occasion for this legislation is the fact that the Harry 8S. Truman 
Library is already under construction at Independence, Mo., and will, before very 
long, be offered to the Government, together with the land on which it stands, its 
equipment, and the papers and other historical materials of President Truman. 
\t the same time it seems appropriate, through legislation of general application, 
to encourage this method of preserving the historical records of our Presidents, 
and to pave the way for President Eisenhower and future Presidents, if they 
desire, to adopt the same pattern of making their papers available to the Nation. 

The principal benefits of the proposed legislation are as follows: 

1. It provides a system for the preservation and use of Presidential papers that 
accords with our Constitution and traditions; 

2. It enables the Government to acquire, as gifts, expensive archival deposi- 
tories and equipment that can be used not only for Presidential papers, but also 
for the preservation of valuable Federal records accumulated outside of Wash- 
ington; 

3. By establishing important collections of manuscript sources in other parts 
of the Nation than the Capital, thereby giving local scholars easier access to them, 
it will stimulate interest in our history and Government; and 

4. It takes into account the growing need for the dispersion of research facil- 
ities resulting from the existence of nuclear weapons. 

Under this legislation, the Government will be able to take advantage of the 
generous motives of a President’s associates and friends whose interests in a 
memorial provide us with the expensive physical facilities and equipment for an 
archival depository at no cost to the Nation’s taxpayers. There could be no 
better memorial, no more lasting tribute, than a living institution dedicated to 
research and to the preservation in impartial hands of the documentary source 
materials of our Nation’s history. 

The National Archives will ultimately confront a substantial problem in pro- 
viding for the proper care of the permanently valuable records created by Federal 
agencies in the field, outside of Washington. The records of these agencies are 
now preserved in our Federal records centers. ‘These centers, established several 
years ago on the recommendation of the first Hoover Commission, are intended 
to provide economical storage and servicing for records that must be held for a 
period of time, but are not sufficiently valuable for indefinite retention. 

The primary function of these centers is to keep records that are of temporary 
value only. They are located in warehouse space that is not constructed or 
equipped for long-time archival purposes. As the years pass, the residue of 
permanently valuable records from these centers ought to be placed in depositories 
or facilities appropriate for the keeping of historic documents. The Presidential 
depositories, which this legislation authorizes the Administrator to accept, will 
provide, in some parts of the country, at least, facilities for the proper handling of 
such historically valuable Federal records. 

In addition to providing a way to handle some of the permanent Federal field 
records, this legislation solves a problem as old as the Federal Government—the 
disposition of presidential papers and mementos. The office of the Presidency, 
like the offices of the Members of Congress and the Supreme Court, is a consti- 
tutional office having separate and independent status in our governmental sys- 
tem. The papers of the Presidents have always been considered to be their 
personal property, both during their incumbency and afterward. This has the 
sanction of law and custom and has never been authoritatively challenged. It 
is, however, also true that though the papers of the Presidents are the property 
of the Presidents, they constitute a class of property which is, so to speak, affected 
with a public interest. They are as important in character and scope as if they 
were in fact Federal archives, and the Federal Government should develop sys- 
tematic means for their preservation that are consistent with our constitutional 
form of government and our traditions. 

The system provided in this legislation gives the President a method of dispos- 
ing of his papers in the public interest without violating the confidential char- 
acter that a good portion of them necessarily have. Under this system, neither 
he nor his heirs need purge or destroy any of the papers they might feel bound 
to keep private for a period of time—-an assurance that all depositories of his- 
torical papers must give and have given to depositors for many years. Further 
more, this system keeps all the materials in official custody, under the supervision 
of professional archivists, and assures that the integrity of the documents as evi- 
dence will not be impaired. By integrating the presidential depositories with 
our national system for maintaining the records of the Federal Government, the 
legislation provides a means for gradually expanding a truly national system of 
archives keeping, consistent with the needs of our times. 
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The Presidential libraries that have already been created have been established 
in accordance with the wishes of the Presidents themselves. One cannot predict 
what future Presidents may wish to do with their papers, but it is surely true 
that it is to the interest of the Federal Government to see that Presidential 
papers are properly preserved, and that arrangements are made so that they 
can become the property of the Federal Government as soon as possible after 
ach President leaves the White House. 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT LIBRARY, Hypre Park, N. Y. 


The legislative history of the joint resolution which constitutes the enabling 
legislation for the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library shows that 

1. The Congress wished to provide a means by which all of President Roosevelt’s 
papers would become the property of the United States within a reasonable time 
after he left the White House, in order to prevent loss, dispersion or destruction 
of all or any part of the papers, as had happened to the papers of earlier Presidents. 

2. The Congress wanted the papers to be made available for scholarship and 
research purposes to the fullest extent proper as soon as possible after the papers 
had been placed in the library. 

3. The Congress wished the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library to serve as a general 
research center for American history in the period of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
public life and activities. 

4. The Congress wanted the library to operate a museum in which could be 
exhibited the rare, valuable, and beautiful gifts presented to President Roosevelt 
by the heads of other states, as well as other mementos, documents, and photo- 
graphs of importance to the history of the period. 

The museum rooms of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library were opened to the 
publie in July 1941. Because of abnormal conditions prevailing during the war 
vears that followed, it was not until 1946 that the library began to function in the 
manner originally planned for it. Most of President Roosevelt’s papers and other 
collections were received at the library in the years 1946-47, and most of the 
papers for the period 1933-45 were formally opened for research purposes in the 
spring of 1950. Thus it has only been during the years 1950—55 that the Roosevelt 
Library has been fully operating in the manner envisaged in the legislation by 
which the library was established. Nevertheless, it is possible on the basis of the 
experience of the Roosevelt Library to say that it has more than lived up to the 
expectations of those who originally drafted and passed its basic legislation. It 
has been demonstrated at Hyde Park in the past 5 vears that the Presidential 
library is the most advantageous method of insuring the proper preservation of 
the whole corpus of a President’s papers and of making them available for research 
purposes. At the same time it has been shown that the general public thoroughly 
enjoys and appreciates a museum exhibit that constitutes a general history of the 
life and times of the President around whose period the library is centered. 

The museum rooms of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library have, from the day 
that the library opened, attracted visitors to an extent that even its most en 
thusiastic original supporters had not predicted. This is true despite the fact- 
that the library is not close to any large centers of population. During the first 
postwar years when tourist travel was at an all-time high in this country, visita- 
tion at the museum was around 300,000 persons a year. In recent years this has 
leveled off to about 200,000 visitors a year, a figure that will apparently remain 
fixed as the normal annual number of visitors. As of June 1, 1955, a total of 
about 3,100,000 people have visited the museum since it was first opened in 1941. 
These visitors come from not only all parts of the United States, but from many 
foreign countries. It is particularly favored by United Nations delegates and 
delegations working at or visiting the United Nations. A very large number of 
heads of foreign states and other dignitaries also have made it a practice to visit 
the library, both as a result of their interest in the institution itself, and as a means 
of showing their respect and friendship, not only for the man whose name the 
library bears but for the Nation he led. Among such persons who have visited 
the library in the last few years are the Presidents of Nicaragua, Panama, Chile, 
Cuba, and France; the Chancellor of Austria; the Emperor of Ethiopia; the King 
and Queen of Greece; the Queen of the Netherlands; the Crown Prince of Japan; 
the Crown Prince of Norway; the Shah of Iran; and the Prime Ministers of India, 
Pakistan, Greece, and Thailand. Scores of ambassadors and ministers have also 
called. 

Just as striking as the success of the museum of the library are the accomplish- 
ments of the library as a research institution. It has been demonstrated at the 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Library that scholars and writers have an increasingly 
intense interest in the history of the recent past and are anxious to make use of 
the papers of Presidents of the recent period if those papers are made available 
and are cared for an serviced by a competent and trained staff. 

Since the formal opening of the papers for research on March 17, 1950, over 400 
persons have come to the library to do research in the papers there. Some say 
for only a day or two; others have worked intensively for months or even years. 
These people have come from 35 different States of the Union, and 6 foreign 
countries. During an average year they use about 3,500 items of papers and 
books in the reading room of the library. What is perhaps even more significant, 
the library has made its holdings available in microfilm and photostat form to 
those who cannot come personally to Hyde Park to do their research. Over 600 
requests are received each year for information from or copies of documents, and 
each year the library furnishes (at cost) copies of over 10,000 pages of material 
in the form of photostats, photographs, or microfilms. Thus the resources of the 
library are daily being made available to research institutions through the country. 
Two recent examples may be mentioned. The department of speech of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio is acquiring microfilm copies of all materials in the Roosevelt 
papers relating to the preparation of his major speeches, and their influence on 
publie opinion. The department of archives of the Catholic University of America 
has had a survey made of the papers in the library with a view to obtaining micro- 
film copies of all materials in the papers there that bear on matters of special 
interest to Catholic scholars. Such men as Mr. Bernard Baruch, Mr. William 
Phillips, Mr. Myron Taylor, and Mr. Jesse Jones have found it extremely useful 
and convenient to be able to obtain from the library abstracts of their corres- 
pondence with President Roosevelt, or copies of communications exchanged with 
President Roosevelt that are missing from their own files, 

There is attached to this statement a list of 51 published works based in whole 
or in part on research in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. The catholicity of 
the list is indicative of the widespread usefulness of its holdings to all writers. 
The list includes children’s books and picture books, as well as more scholarly 
volumes. It includes works by journalists like John Gunther, Carroll Kilpatrick, 
and Jonathan Daniels, as well as volumes by university scholars like Prof. William 
Langer of Harvard, Prof. William Leuchtenburg of Columbia, and Dr. Herbert 
Feis of the Institute for Advanced Study. It includes biographies by scholars 
unfriendly to Franklin D. Roosevelt, such as the recent work by Prof. Edgar E. 
Robinson of Stanford University (The Roosevelt Leadership, 1933-45) and the 
two more friendly volumes by Prof. Frank Freidel, also of Stanford University. 
There is also attached a list of some 40 unpublished but completed and accepted 
doctoral dissertations that are based in whole or in part on research in the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library. At least 100 additional doctoral dissertations are now in 
process of preparation which are also a result of work in the Roosevelt Library. 
It is impossible to list or even estimate the scores of other magazine and newspaper 
articles whose authors have based their writings on the materials in the library. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that the writers of a very large number 
of books and magazine articles have relied on the photographic collections of the 
library for illustrative material. Certain major monuments of scholarship that 
are based to a very large extent on materials in the library should be specially 
noted. These include the two volumes on American diplomatic history in the 
period 1937-41 by Prof. William Langer and Everett Gleason (The Challenge to 
Isolation, 1937-40: and the Undeclared War, 1940—41); the first two volumes by 
Prof. Frank Freidel of the 6-volume biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt that he 
has in preparation; and the 13-volume Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt edited by Samuel I. Rosenman. The recent publication in Mexico 
City by a Mexican scholar of a volume on the good neighbor policy which is based 
almost entirely on some 6 months of research in the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library ' is indicative of the important role a Presidential library can play in 
fostering good relations with other nations. Similarly, the official biography of 
King George VI authorized by Queen Elizabeth, which is now being written by 
the noted British historian John Wheeler-Bennett, will rely heavily on research 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett did at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. and on 246 pages 
of photostatie copies of documents furnished by the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 

he library, as contemplated by its founders, has been successful in attracting 
donations of papers from many important individuals and organizations who 
were contemporaries of Franklin D. Roosevelt, thus greatly increasing its import- 
ance as a research center. The papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt now constitute 





! Francisco Cuevas Cancino— Roosevelt y la Buena Vecindad, Mexico City. 1954, 
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only 60 percent of its total manuscript holdings. Some 25 individuals and organ- 
izations have given all or parts of their papers or files to the library. These persons 
and organizations include both of our two major political parties, as well as many 
person prominent in public affairs during the last generation. Additional groups 
of papers continue to be offered to the library in increasing volume as the success 
of the principle of concentrating in one institution research materials pertaining 
to a particular period of history becomes increasingly clear. The essential element 
in this success is that an institution which confines its holdings to a carefully 
defined period is able to create and hold together a staff that is especially trained 
in the history of that period and is thus able to be of more than ordinary usefulness 
to scholars and writers working in that field. That these writers appreciate the 
special quality of this service is demonstrated by the attached list of excerpts 
from acknowledgments of help by persons whose published writings are based in 
part on research at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 

One of the strongest factors giving strength to the impetus for the establishment 
of Presidential libraries is the unprecedented rate at which Presidential papers 
are now being created and accumulated in the White House. All signs indicate 
that with each passing year Presidential papers will become ever larger in volume. 
The question may be asked whether many such papers could not be destroved 
There are, indeed, certain parts of the papers of a President that can be most 
economically preserved in microfilm form, and a start has been made at the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in the disposal of certain series of letters after the 
original copies have been microfilmed. On the other hand, experience has shown 
that it is only a very small proportion of the papers that it would be wise to 
destroy. These consist of the mimeographed or form letters with which the 
White House is now frequently deluged when the President is confronted with a 
major decision on an issue in which the public is deeply interested. Except for 
this class of material, however, it is important to retain all of a President’s papers, 
including those addressed to him by ordinary citizens from every walk of life. 
At the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library such letters have formed the basis for 
important cross-sectional studies of public opinion on major issues such as the 
Supreme Court fight and the third term. Also, a surprisingly large number of 
people who have at one time or another written to the President now wish copies 
of these letters. In some cases it is a matter of some urgency and importance to 
these people to obtain copies of such letters and of the acknowledgment or reply 
from the President or one of his secretaries. Even more important is the fact that 
in many cases in which Members of the Congress have made inquiries at the 
White House or forwarded to it letters on behalf of a constituent, the only record 
of this action is contained in the President’s papers. It is frequently of use to 
Members of Congress to be able to trace the history of such an action by refer- 
ence to the letters that they forwarded to the White House on behalf of their 
constituents. The fact that letters of this class are still in existence at the 
Roosevelt Library has made it possible to prove or disprove claims by citizens 
regarding such matters as their right to be recognized as the originators of certain 
legislative proposals. Also, the handling of disputed matters in connection with 
the operation of the Selective Service Act and other actions by departments of 
Government as they affect individual citizens frequently come up in the lives of 
American families. The preservation of the full record for the period of the 
Roosevelt administration has made it possible to answer all inquiries concerning 
White House action on cases of this kind, whenever inquiries are received either 
from private citizens or Members of the Congress. 


PUBLISHED WORKS BASED IN CONSIDERABLE PART ON RESEARCH IN THE 
FRANKLIN D.-ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 


The American past; a history of the United States from Concord to Hiroshima, 
1775-1945, by Roger Butterfield. New York, Simon and Schuster [c1947] 

American-Russian relations, 1781-1947 [by] William A. Williams. New York, 
Rinehart [c1952] 

The Challenge to isolation, 1937-1940, by William L. Langer and Everett Gleason. 
New York, Harper [c1952 

Champion campaigner: Franklin D. Roosevelt, by Harold F. Gosnell. New York, 
Macmillan, 1952. 

Citizen of the world, Franklin D. Roosevelt; an informal biography [by] Alden P. 
Hatch. London, Skeffington and Son Itd. [1948] 

Congress at work [by] Stephen K. Bailey [and] Howard D. Samuel. New York, 
Holt [c1952] 
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Congress on trial; the legislative process and the administrative state, by James 
MacGregor Burns. New York, Harper [c1949] 

The Diplomats, 1919-1939; edited by Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton univ. press, 1953. 

FDR; a pictorial biography, by Stefan Lorant. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1950. 

F. D. R.: his personal letters. Ed. by Elliott Roosevelt. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce [1947-1950] 

F. D. R., my boss, by Grace Tully. New York, C. Scribner’s sons, 1949. 

Fifty billion dollars; my thirteen years with the RFC, 1932-1945, by Jesse H. 
Jones with Edward Angly. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, an informal biography, by Alden Hatch. New York, 
Holt [c1947] 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, man of destiny, by David E. Wingast. New York, 
Messner [c1952] 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: the apprenticeship, by Frank B. Freidel. Boston, Little, 
Brown [c1952] 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s own story, told in his own words from his private and 
public papers as selected by Donald Day. Boston, Little, Brown, 1951. 

Franklin Roosevelt at Hyde Park; documented drawings and text, by Olin Downs. 
New York, American artists group [c1949] 

Germany and American neutrality, 1939-1941 [by] H. L. Trefousse. New York, 
Bookman associates [¢1951] 

Harold Laski (1893-1950); a biographical memoir [by] Kingsley Martin. New 
York, Viking press, 1953. 

The House at Hyde Park, by Clara and Hardy Steeholm. New York, Viking, 
1950. 

Mount Rushmore [by] Gilbert C. Fite. Norman, University of Oklahoma press 
[c1952] 

The National debt in war and transition, by Henry C. Murphy. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 

The New Deal collective bargaining policy, by Irving Bernstein. Berkeley, 
University of California press, 1950. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States [by] U. S. Dept. of 
State. Wash., U. 8S. Govt. print. off. [Vols. for 1933-1945 in the series] 

The Picture story of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, by Gene Schoor. New York, 
Fell, 1950. 

The Public papers and addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, . . . [Compiled 
and collated by Samuel I. Rosenman] New York, Random house, 1938-1950. 

The Road to Pearl Harbor; the coming of the war between the United States 
and Japan, by Herbert Feis. Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ. press, 1950. 

Roosevelt and Daniels, a friendship in polities. Edited. . . by Carroll Kil- 
patrick. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina press [¢1952] 

Roosevelt and the Warm Springs story, by Turnley Walker. New York, Wyn 
[c1953] 

Roosevelt in retrospect, a profile in history [by] John Gunther. New York, 
Harper [c1950] 

Sidney Hillman, statesman of American labor, by Matthew Josephson. Garden 
City, Doubleday & co., inc., 1952. 

Working with Roosevelt, by Samuel I. Rosenman. New York, Harper [e152] 

Young Franklin Roosevelt, by Rita Halle Kleeman. New York, J. Messner, inc. 
[c1946] 

Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York, by Bernard Bellush. N. Y., 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. 

The origins of Soviet-American diplomacy, by Robert P. Browder. ° Princeton, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1953. 

Roosevelt y la buena vecindad, by Francisco Cuevas Cancino. Mexico, Fondo 
De Cultura Economica, 1954. 

The end of innocence, by Jonathan Daniels. Philadelphia, Lippincott, [¢1954] 

The China tangle; the American effort in China from Pearl Harbor to the Mar- 
shall Mission, by Herbert Feis. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1953. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: the ordeal, by Frank Freidel. Boston, Little, Brown, 
[c1954] 

The undeclared war, 1940-1941, by William L. Langer and 8. Everett Gleason, 
N. Y., Harper, [c1953] 

Flood control polities, by William E. Leuchtenburg. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1953. 
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Railroads in defense and war, a bibliography, compiled by Helen R. Richardson. 
Washington, 1953. 

The Roosevelt leadership, 1933-1945, by Edgar Eugene Robinson. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, [¢1955] 

Race, jobs & politics; the story of FEPC, by Louis Ruchames. N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1953. 

Prejudice, war and the Constitution, by Jacobus tenBroek [and others] Jerkeley 
and Los Angeles, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1954. 

The Army flies the mails [by] Paul Tillett. University, Ala., Univ. of Alabama 
Press [ce1955) 

Calendar of the speeches and other published statements of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, 1910-1920, compiled by Robert L. Jacoby. Hyde Park, 1952. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, a graphobiography, by Bianca Naef and Rudolph 5S. 
Hearns. New York, Kent Associates, Inc. [¢e1955] 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, man of destiny, by David E. Weingast. N. Y., J. Messner. 
[e1952] 

Public administration and policy development, by Harold Stein, ed. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace. 1952. 

Three presidents and their books. The reading of Jefferson [by] Arthur Bestor, 
Lincoln [by] David C. Mearns [and] Franklin D. Roosevelt [by] Jonathan 
Daniels. Urbana, IIl., Univ. of Illinois Press. 1955. 


LIST OF COMPLETED AND ACCEPTED BUT UNPUBLISHED PH D THESES BASED IN 
WHOLE OR IN PART ON MATERIALS USED AT THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 


Appell, Morris L. Franklin Delano Roosevelt and education. 1947. Ohio 
State Univ. 

Arnold, Delbert D. The CIO’s role in American Politics, 1936-1948. 1953 
Univ. of Marvland. 

Bagby, Wesley M. Progressivism’s debacle: the election of 1920. 1953. Colum- 
bia Univ. 

Brandenburg, Earnest S. An analysis and criticism of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
speeches on international affairs delivered between September 3, 1939, and 
December 7, 1941. 1949. Iowa. 

Burroway, Jessie J. Christian witness concerning world order; the Federal 
Council of Churches and postwar planning, 1941-1947. 1954. Univ. of 
Wisconsin. 

Chatham, Marie. The role of the national party chairman from Hanna to Farley. 
1953. Univ. of Maryland. 

Coleman, George C. The good neighbor policy of F. D. Roosevelt with special 
reference to three inter-American conferences, 1933-1938. 1951. Univ. 
of Iowa. 

Cowperthwaite, Lowery L. A criticism of the speaking of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in the presidential campaign of 1932. 1951. Univ. of Iowa. 

Cressy, A. Cheever. Canadian-American co-operation in World War II. 1952. 
Fletcher, School of Law and Diplomacy. 

Cronon, Edmund D., Jr. Good neighbor ambassador Josephus Daniels in Mexico 
1954. Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Crowell, Laura I. An analysis of audience persuasion in the major addresses 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the presidential campaign of 1936. 1949. Univ. 
of Iowa. 

Darrow, Robert M. Catholic political power, a study of the American Catholic 
Church on behalf of France, 1936-1939. 1953. Columbia Univ. 

Dishman, Robert B. The President and labor disputes: a case history of executive 
intervention in railway labor relations. 1948. Princeton Univ. 

Divine, Robert A. American immigration policy, 1924-1952. 1954. Yale 
Univ. 

Edel, Wilbur. The State Department, the public and the United Nations 
concept, 1939-1945. 1952. Columbia Univ. 

Fusfeld, Daniel R. Economic thought of Franklin D. Roosevelt to 1932. 1953. 
Columbia Univ. 

Gallagher, John O. American economic foreign policy and the failure of the 1933 
World Economie Conference. 1954. Fletcher. 

Hammond, Paul Y. The secretaryships of war and the navy: a study of civilian 
control of the military. 1953. Harvard. 
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Harbaugh, William H. Theodore Roosevelt and interventionism, 1914-1917. 
1954. Northwestern. 

Hastings, Martin F. United States-Vatican relations: policies and problems. 
1952. Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 

Holtzman, Abraham. The Townsend movement: a study in old age pressure 
politics. 1952. Harvard. 

Liljekvist, Clifford B. Senator Hiram Johnson. 1953. Southern California. 

Lobdell, George H. A biography of Frank Knox. 1954. Univ. of Illinois. 

Lowry, Philip H. The Mexican policy of Woodrow Wilson. 1949. Yale Univ. 

MacColl, E. Kimbark. The Supreme Court and public opinion: a study of the 
Court fight of 1937. 1953. Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles. 

McCoy, Donald R. New party politics in the New Deal era: a historical study 
of four attempts to form a new, national political party in the United States, 
1929-1938. 1954. American University. 

McDonnell, Timothy L. The New Deal makes a public housing law: a case 
study of the Wagner housing bill of 1937. 1953. St. Louis Univ. 

Paone, Rocco M. The Presidential election of 1920. 1949. Georgetown Univ. 

nat, Lionel V. The New Deal and Texas. 1953. Univ. of Texas. 

Ragland, James F. Franklin D. Roosevelt and public opinion, 1933-40. 1954. 
Stanford Univ. 

Ray, Robert F. An evaluation of the public speaking of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Thomas Dewey in the presidential campaign of 1944. 1947. Univ. of Iowa. 

Riesch, Anna L. Conservation under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 1952. Univ. of 
Wisconsin. 

Rollins, Alfred B., Jr. The political education of Franklin Roosevelt: his career 
in New York polities, 1909-1928. Harvard. 

Searles, Charles D. Harry L. Hopkins: New Deal administrator, 1933-38. 1953. 
Univ. of Illinois. 

Snyder, Charles Kenneth. The Department of State and the Congress: a study 
of the effect of foreign policies of positive internationalism and membership in 
the United Nations on organization and procedure. 1953. Cornell. 

Solberg, Winton U. The impact of Soviet Russia on American life and thought, 
1917-1933. 1954. Harvard Univ. 

Spencer, Samuel R., Jr. A history of the Selective training and service act of 
1940 from inception to enactment. 1951. Harvard Univ. 

Waller, George M. Samuel Vetch; British imperial enterpriser in the early 
eighteenth century. 1954. Columbia Univ. 

Whitehead, Donald F. The making of foreign policy during President Roose- 
velt’s first term, 1933-37. 1952. Univ. of Chicago. 

Williams, William A. Raymond Robbins and Russian-American relations, 1917- 
1938. 1951. Univ. of Wisconsin. 


Statistics concerning research use of the papers in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
and number of visitors to the museum of the library 


Number of persons who have come to the library to do research, from the 
—_ of the formal opening of the papers on March 17, 1950, to January 


1955... JO 393 
anaes of different States from which these people came__. _- dite 35 
Number of Foreign countries from which persons have come _ 6 

(Canada, Mexico, United Kingdom, India, Cuba, the Netherlands.) 
iden rage yearly number of visits to the reading room. ' 400 
Average yearly number of items of papers and books examined in the 

re ading yOOM..<. =. 3, 500 
Average yearly number of microfilms, photostats, and photographs 

purchased by public (pages) - - - 10, 000 
Average yearly number of letters sent in ‘reply to requests for information 

from the papers_ _- 600 
Average yearly number of visitors to the museum rooms of the 

Je ¢ re. eet uit ae, 200, 000-300, 000 


The museum was ope wel to ee public in July 1941. In the month of May 
1954 the two millionth ticket of admission to the museum of the library was 
sold. As of January 1, 1955, about 3 million persons have actually visited the 
museum, as children and school groups are admitted free. 
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Dr. Grover. Now, so far as my general remarks are concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, I think we must always remember one thing that has been 
brought up here from time to time—that under our constitutional 
system, the Constitution makes no mention of the disposition of papers 
of constitutional officers, and these papers have traditionally been 
considered the property of the President to do with as he wishes. 
What has been done with them in the past in many instances has been 
most unfortunate. They have fallen into the hands of heirs, they 
have been dispersed, in many cases they have been burned up in fires. 

When Mr. Jefferson left office probably the greatest collection of 
papers to have been kept intact that scholars could have t tapped, was 
completely broken up, completely dispersed, and only now is being 
brought together through the publication of Jefferson’s papers by 
Princeton University. 

Mr. Jonas. May I interrupt you at that point, to ask you where 
these papers that the Government purchased from the Jefferson heirs 
are located? 

Dr. Grover. The papers of most of the 18th and 19th century 
Presidents are in the Library of Congress Manuscripts Division. 
They were turned over to the Library of Congress by the State De- 
partment. in 1912 or thereabouts, I think. 

Now, on the point of centralization versus decentralization, remem- 
bering, of course, that the papers are the property of the President to 
do with as he wishes, it seems to me there are still very compelling 
reasons, very good reasons in our time, in this day and age, for moving 
toward decentralization. In the first place, just the simple problem of 
military threats to large concentrations of papers in one place is one 
reason. We have tended during the 19th and 20th centuries to build 
up huge accumulations on the eastern seaboard in large libraries. I] 
do not think we can pursue that course indefinitely, not only because 
of the military situation but because these institutions get too big. 

Mr. McCormack. If we have decentralized locations the Govern- 
ment would have to do the building on the locations. 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; the Government would have to build the 
building and would have to keep adding additions to it. You see, 
these Presidential papers come to us in a rather unusual way. They 
are accumulated over a period of 4 to 8 years, then they all come at 
once. So you cannot get room for expansion into one building. It 
is really more feasible to build a series of buildings, and it is particu- 
larly more feasible for the Federal Government when the buildings, as 
they have in all cases, come to the Government as gifts. 

Mr. McCormack. Let me ask you this question. Will the term 
‘‘historical materials’ take care of the emblems, trophies, et cetera, 
of the Presidents? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir; they are designed to take care of them. 

Mr. MéCormack. There would be no conflict with the National 
Antiquities Act of 1906, the Monuments Act, would there? 

Dr. Grover. No, sir; I do not think there is any conflict there. 
I would want to check that to make sure. 

Mr. McCormack. Let me ask you this. On page 6 of the bill it 
provides that— 

* * * gifts or bequests, together with the proceeds from any fees or from any 
sales of historical materials * * * shall be paid into the National Archives Trust 


Fund provided for in section 5 of the act of July 9, 1941, to be held, administered, 
and expended * * * 
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Now does that trust fund bear interest? 

Dr. Grover. The trust fund can be reinvested. 

Mr. McCormack. That is what I mean. You reinvest it so you 
get the interest? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. And I suppose that is reinvested strictly in 
Government bonds? Is that right? Is it strictly in Government 
bonds? 

Dr. Grover. Well the only trust fund that now exists is in connec- 
tion with the Roosevelt Library, and that trust fund consists solely 
of income from fees and from reproduc tions, and is used as a revolving 
fund, Mr. Chairman, so that it is not invested. 

Mr. McCormack. Suppose you have a large bequest and have no 
immediate use for it, under the law can you invest it to get an income? 

Dr. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. So that is all taken care of. 

Dr. Grover. That is all taken care of under the National Archives 
Trust Fund. 

Mr. McCormack. I was thinking of the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and of his bequest of $250,000 which has been lying around 
without drawing interest, and we are going to put a bill in now to try 
and have the interest paid so that it could carry out the purposes of 
the recommendations of the special commission. But if any such sums 
are available in this particular fund that could be utilized in a manner 
it would not be dormant and stagnant but would be getting interest 
accruing to the fund—— 

Dr. Grover (interposing). Yes, sir; there is provision for investment 
in the National Archives Trust Fund Act. 

Mr. McCormack. Now (g): 

All property, including real estate, historical materials, and funds accepted or 
received under subsection (e) or (f) shall be exempt from all taxes levied by the 
District of Columbia and all Federal taxes, and all gifts or bequests accepted under 
subsection (e) or (f) * * * 

That means that if Mr. ‘‘A” wanted to give a $10,000 or $100,000 
donation to any one of these funds, that would be deductible? 

Dr. Grover. Yes. That is to make certain of that. 

Mr. McCormack. Do you approve of that, Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir, without regard to the present limitation. 

Dr. Grover. Well, Mr. Chairman, I had 1 or 2 final statements 
to make on this question of centralization, which is the big argument, 
and that is that we have today reproduction techniques which it 
seems to me virtually solve better than we have ever been able to in 
the past this question of getting materials around to scholars. Now 
we in the Archives do a lot of microfilming for publication purposes 
and these libraries will have to do a lot. For example, all the micro- 
films we reproduce in the National Archives can be deposited in these 
libraries and help scholarship outside of Washington by making these 
materials more readily available to them. 

There is a final point I do not want to lose track of here, and that is 
we are trying to persuade these donors, and have been successful, to 
build enough space into these libraries so that they can be used for 
valuable Federal records accumulated in the regions. Now there are 
some records of the district courts, for example, that are very valuable 
for historical research and relate to matters in a particular State. 
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I think, insofar as we can, instead of bringing those into Wash- 
ington we should keep them in that locality. That is where they will 
be the most useful for research. That may be true of certain other 
types of permanent records that are now kept in our Federal record 
centers which are really warehouse-type buildings and are not suitable 
for the preservation of permanent records. One hundred years ahead, 
so far as I can see, we are only talking about 12 or 15 libraries in that 
period of time, but in those localities we would be able to move the 
valuable Federal records into the library. 

I think this general legislation, Mr. Chairman, is as important as 
any that has ever been introduced in my tenure in office as Archivist. 
I think it provides a system for gradually expanding the archival - 
facilities of the United States at the least expense to the Federal 
Government and with the greatest benefits nationally to scholarship, 
and I urge the committee very strongly to endorse, to approve this 
legislation. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, thank you, Doctor. You have been very 
helpful and we appreciate your appearance. I hope you have a nice 
vacation. 

Without objection, there will be inserted in the record two letters, 
one received from Rowland Hughes, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I will read the last paragraph: 

The Bureau of the Budget is thoroughly in accord with the purposes of the 


joint resolutions and recommends that they receive the favorable consideration 
of the committee. 


Another letter from the Comptroller General, Joseph Campbell, in 
which he says: 


While we have no special information as to the necessity or justification for 
the bill, we have no objection to its favorable consideration. 


(The letters referred to are as follows: ) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 11, 1955. 
Hon. Wiiuiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge and reply to your letter of 
June 3, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget upon House Joint 
Resolutions 330, 331, and 332, identical resolutions to provide for the acceptance 
and maintenance of presidential libraries. 

The joint resolutions would amend section 507 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Service Act of 1949, as amended, by authorizing the General 
Services Administrator, whenever he deems it in the public interest, to accept 
papers and other historical materials of any President or former President, or any 
other official or former official of the Government. Other materials and docu- 
ments would also be authorized to be accepted and preserved. Further, the 
Administrator would be authorized to accept any land, buildings, and equipment 
offered as a gift to the United States for the purpose of creating a presidential 
archival depository. 

In addition to these two major purposes, the resolutions contain the necessary 
administrative authorizations and provisions to safeguard the interests of the 
Government, of a President, or a former President or other donors. 

The Bureau of the Budget is thoroughly in accord with the purposes of the joint 
resolutions and recommends that they receive the favorable consideration of the 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
RowLanpD Hvuaues, Director. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, June 13, 1955. 
Hon. Witi1amM LL. DAWwson, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHatrMAn: Reference is made to vour letter of June 3, 1955, acknowl- 
edged by telephone June 7, requesting a report on House Joint Resolution 330, 
House Joint Resolution 331, and House Joint Resolution 332, 84th Congress, 
which are practically identical resolutions entitled ‘Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceptance and maintenance of Presidential libraries, and for other 
purposes [ 

Section 507 of the Federal Records Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 587—588) (see. 507 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 44 
U. S. Code 397, referred to in the resolutions), authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to accept for deposit the personal papers and other personal 
historical documentary materials of the then President of the United States, 
his successors, heads of executive departments, and such other officials of the 
Government as the President may designate. The proposed legislation would 
extend the authority of the Administrator to papers of former Presidents and 
former officials and would provide for the establishment of ‘a Presidential archival 
despository.”’ 

While we have no special information as to the necessity or justification for the 
bill, we have no objection to its favorable consideration. 

As requested, this report is submitted in triplicate, 

Sincerely vours, 
JosEpH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Mr. McCormack. I notice a representative of the GAO is here. 

Mr. Keller, do you want to say anything? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. KELLER, ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. Ketuier. Mr. Chairman, I think our report states our position. 
However, there is one point I would like to mention. 

On page 3 of the bill it is provided that any proposed agreement 
will be sent to Congress by the Administrator and that it will lay 
before the Congress ‘for 60 days. As you are aware, that falls short 
of the proc ‘edure under the Reorganization Act. I wonder if any 
thought has been given as to what action Congress would take during 
the 60- day interim? It seems to me you would almost have to pass 
a law to reject any of these proposals if the agency wanted to carry 
one of them through. 

Mr. McCormack. Well you would not think otherwise, would you? 

Mr. Ketuer. No; unless you wanted to adopt the resolution idea 
that you have in the reorganization plan. 

Mr. McCormack. Well vou would not put a matter of this kind 
in the same category as Reorganization Act. We have the same 
provision in other laws about reports to committee, and I have never 
known of an agency to refuse to recognize the position of the com- 
mittee, the views of the committee. 

Mr. Ketter. Offhand I do not think of one. I just wanted to 
point it out; I do not have any brief for it one way or another. 

Mr. McCormack. I understand that, but I think as far as I was 
concerned that was deliberate. I would not want to go further and 
provide that this would not become effective after 60 days of negative 
action by the Congress. This is along the line of reports to the 
Armed Services Committee. We have reports to the Government 
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Operations Committee from General Services on sales of property 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. Keuuer. I am thinking that if you got into a position where 
you did want to reject a proposal, what mechanical process could 
you use except probably pass a law? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I would assume, just projecting my mind 
based on experience, that if the appropriate committee expressed 
disagreement it would be taken up with the agency, the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, and if the disagreement persisted then, 
of course, there could be affirmative action on the part of Congress. 

Mr. Keuter. I think that is right. I think it would have to be a 
law if they really wanted to stop it as distinguished from a resolution. 

Mr. McCormack. I put this in an entirely different category than 
reorganization plans. As a matter of fact I had doubts whether that 
language should be in there at all, even the 60 days, but I reluctantly 
consented to its being in there. 

Mr. Keuuer. As I said, I have no brief for it one way or another. 
I just wanted to point that out. 

Mr. McCormack. I am just explaining my viewpoint, and we 
appreciate your calling it to our attention. But I would be frank, | 
think, to go further than we have here in having in mind a bill of this 
character, its purposes, et cetera, would be unnecessary. I am just 
projecting my own personal view, but if the subcommittee or a majority 
of the full committee felt otherwise I would go along with it. I would 
not feel that that is sufficiently harmful to be fatal to the bill. 

Mr. Ketter. I do not think it is. I think it is entirely up to Con- 
gress how they want to handle it. 

Mr. McCormack. I think we can rely—I have confidence in the 
executive branch and I assume they have confidence in the legislative. 
We may disagree from time to time, but I thoroughly respect their 
views when I do disagree. They are both honorable and decent, though 
I may disagree with them at times. 

Mr. Ketier. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormack. Are there any questions? 

(None indicated.) 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
appearance and also calling it to our attention. Do not misunder- 
stand—anything I said constitutes my own personal opinion. I have 
a profound appreciation of the fact that you did call it to our attention. 
As far as I am concerned I have no objection to that language being 
stricken out. 

Mr. McCormack. Is there any other agency having a represent- 
ative here? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID D. LLOYD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HARRY 
S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, INC. 


Mr. Luoyp. Mr. Basil O’Connor is, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
the president of the Harry S. Truman Library, Inc. He would have 
liked to be here this morning to appear before this committee in sup- 
port of the legislation, but unfortun: itely he is pretty well tied up in 
New York as president of the National Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion. So he has given me a statement which he asked me to submit 
to the committee. 
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Mr. McCormack. Without objection, it is so ordered, that it will 
be included in the hearing. We realize how busy Mr. O’Connor is. 
As a matter of fact you had a talk with me the other day about his 
coming down, and I said we would be very glad to have Mr. O’Connor 
come but recognizing how busy he is a statement from him would be 
most agreeably accepted. 

Mr. Luoyp. I reported that to him, Mr. Chairman, and he was very 
thankful and grateful to you for your consideration of the matter. 

May I give ‘this then to the reporter, and attached to it is an article 
which he would also like made a part of the record dealing with the 
Truman Library. 

(The papers referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Basit O’CoONNOR, PRESIDENT OF THE Harry 8S. TRUMAN LIBRARY, 
INc. 


As president of the Harry 8. Truman Library, Inc., I hope that the Congress 
will enact into law the proposals contained in House Joint Resolution 330 and its 
companion bills. 

This proposed legislation will make it possible to carry out one of the basic 
objectives toward which the Harry 8. Truman Library, Ine., has been working 
for several years. This corporation, which is a nonprofit, educational organiza- 
tion, has the responsibility of collecting the necessary funds and constructing the 
Truman Library. It has been our hope, from the beginning, that the library 
building and the invaluable historical collection which President Truman will place 
in it will become the property of the people of the United States. This is Presi- 
dent Truman’s intention and it is likewise ours. 

In dedicating his historical collection, adequately housed in an appropriate 
building, to the use of the public, President Truman is following a pattern for the 
disposal of Presidential papers that was first traced by President Hoover, and 
later established by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Our present system of 
National Archives, which was in its infancy when President Hoover left office, has 
developed in the intervening years to a point where it is the most logical and the 
most efficient custodian of these large and complex Presidential collections. Our 
National Archives system is now capable not only of preserving a Presidential 
collection as a unit, thereby greatly enhancing its historical value, but, even more 
important, of making it available for study and research by scholars generally 
within a very few years. It is no longer necessary to lock Presidential papers up 
under private control for a lifetime or longer, as was the case with most Presi- 
dential collections down to recent times. Now, through the services of our 
archives system, they may be opened for study after a relatively short period. 

I participated in the establishment of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, and I am still a member of its board of trustees. In my opinion, it has 
amply justified the concept of the nationally owned and operated Presidential 
library. 

In the case of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library special legislation was adopted 
to permit its transfer to the Government. Today, I feel that the merits of the 
Presidential library as an institution are now widely accepted, and that it is fitting 
that general legislation be enacted to provide for Government ownership and 
management of any institution of this type that may be offered to the Government 
as a gift in the future. The provision in the proposed legislation requiring the 
executive branch of the Government to report the details of any such offers to the 
Congress, and imposing a waiting period before acceptance during which the 
Congress may scrutinize the offer, establishes sufficient safeguards against unwise 
or improvident commitments on the part of the Government. 

I would like to assure the members of the committee that the Truman Library at 
Independence, Mo., is rapidly passing from the stage of planning to the status of 
reality. The corporation over which I preside has collected upward of $1,200,000 
from thousands of Americans in all walks of life, and I anticipate no difficulty in 
collecting the balance needed to complete the structure in accordance with our 
plans. In planning the building we have had the expert assistance of the National 
Archives, and the structure which we hope to offer before long to the Government 
will be enduring, serviceable, and esthetically pleasing, and a worthy addition, in 
every sense, to our existing Federal buildings and institutions. Its construction 
will not cost the taxpayers a cent, and it will be offered to the Government with 
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no strings attached. I am confident that it will serve the purpose of creating 
greater understanding of, and deeper devotion to, our constitutional processes and 
our national ideals. 

For further details as to the value of Presidential libraries in general, and the 
Truman Library in particular, I would recommend to the committee an article 
by the executive director of the Harry 8. Truman Library, Inc., David D. Lloyd, 
recently published in the American Archivist, the official journal of the archival 
profession, a copy of which I would like to submit with this statement. 


[Reprinted from The American Archivist, vol. X VIII, No. 2, April 1955] 


THe Harry 8. Truman LIBRARY 
(By David D. Lloyd; Harry 8. Truman Library, Ine.! 


The Truman Library is an outgrowth of a deep interest on the part of President 
Truman in the archival and historical professions and the sciences of preserving 
and expounding our national history. He hopes, and his desires are shared by 
our board of trustees and all our officers, that the Truman Library will be wel- 
comed by archivists and historians as an institution of real value to the cause of 
preserving our past and disseminating the knowledge of it. It is his desire that 
the Truman Library serve as an active center of study and research, not only for 
his own period in the Presidency, but also for the whole range of contemporary 
events, bringing new resources and facilities for such study into fruitful use in 
the midregion of our country. 

Mr. Truman is now in the process of transferring his records into the hands of 
the archivists, and as soon as he finishes his own memoirs he will surrender his 
reputation to the historians. But over and above these personal motives. he 
has a broader and entirely impersonal interest in recordkeeping and history 
writing. Few men in public life have more sympathy for these twin occupations 
or are doing more to encourage and cultivate them. 

The Truman Library is the latest addition to a growing list of Presidential 
libraries. As Mr. Truman and the officers of our corporation view it, the Presi- 
dential library is the best way of dealing with the vexed and difficult problem of 
Presidential papers and mementos. I am aware there are some who do not have 
quite so favorable a view of the Presidential library concept. It is to these 
particularly that I would like to address myself, because I believe they would 
become as enthusiastic as we are if they had all the elements in the situation to 
take into account. 

In the first place, let me point out that there are several different kinds of 
Presidential libraries in existence. The Hayes Memorial Library is really the 
pioneer in the field. This is an institution established after the death of the 
President whose collections it houses, by the joint efforts of his estate and the 
Ohio State government. It is an independent institution, now beginning to 
receive some of the national recognition it deserves, as the figure whose memory 
it enshrines is revalued and given a more worthy place in the perspective of our 
national history. 

The second type of Presidential library, the Hoover Library on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace at Stanford University, is not so much a Presidential library in 
the limited sense. Rather it is a research library housing several collections, 
including the papers of an ex-President whose generosity and interest in history 
have given impetus to the whole institution. This library has the advantage of 
a campus location and all the conveniences that go with it. It is independent, 
however, of any other system of records and to that extent stands on its own feet. 

The third type, the type to which the Truman Library will belong, is that of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park. This institution is part of 
the National Archives and Records Service. Its contents belong to the United 
States, and it is operated as one of the four divisions of the service. In this type, 
the Presidential collection is brought under national ownership and national 
management not as an independent institution but as an integral part of a growing 
and expanding system of recordkeeping. It is this kind of Presidential library 
that Mr. Truman has in mind, and it is this kind, in my opinion, that best solves 
the difficult problem of disposing of Presidential papers, now and in the future 





! After having served in various Government agencies, Mr. Lloyd became a member of the White Hous« 
staff in 1948. He was administrative assistant to the President from 1951 to 1953, when he was appointed 
executive director of the Harry 8. Truman Library, Inc. This paper is adapted from an address he made at 
the joint luncheon of the American Historical Association and the Society of American Archivists, December 
29, 1954, at New York City. 
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Let us take the position of a President as he is about to leave office. He is told 
that he is the proud possessor of what are virtually the White House files—in 
President Truman’s case some 1,600 file drawers or 3,500,000 items—that he may 
take home with him. In addition he has recordings of most of his publie speeches, 
films of his acts and appearances, and an apparently limitless quantity of books, 
gifts, relics, and mementos lavished on him by foreign governments, friends. 
organizations, and the general public—some of it of great value and some of it 
mere sentimental junk. 

If the outgoing President is a man with an historical conscience, his state of 
mind will be doubly vexed. He will know that it is not possible for him, or indeed 
for any of his contemporaries, to decide which parts of this vast collection have 
permanent historical value and which parts can be safely destroyed. He will 
know, too, that embedded in this mass are many confidences which he is in duty 
bound to protect if he can. He will know that certain parts of the collection—but 
no one knows exactly which—will be vital to him for the defense of his conduct 
against political or personal enemies. And he will know, if he is a man of moderate 
means, that the cost of preserving all this stuff, at his personal expense, will be 
almost prohibitive, and that its assessed value as unique historical material may 
well gobble up his estate in taxes after he dies. 

The plight of an ex-President is aggravated by the fact that a grateful Nation, 
when he retires, cuts him off without so much as a thin dime. Retired generals 
of highest rank get pensions, personal aids, cars, and office space, all at public 
expense, but retired Presidents do not even have the privilege of the frank. 
People write to an ex-President almost as copiously as when he was in office, but 
if he wishes to return the compliment, he has to pay for office space, secretarial 
help, and supplies—and buy a 38-cent stamp for every letter. Such is the tradi- 
tional callousness of republics, and perhaps we should not complain about it, but 
it does emphasize the difficulty of handling Presidential papers and other mem- 
orabilia. 

In view of these difficulties, some people have questioned the wisdom and even 
the propriety of the President’s taking his papers with him. But I think there are 
very sound reasons for the decision that Presidential papers are the property of 
the President, as well as an unbroken line of precedents from Washington down 
through Truman. 

The Presidency is a constitutional office and as such has an independence like 
that of the other two branches of the Government. One of the aspects of this 
constitutional independence is the treatment accorded to Presidential papers. 
The National Legislature cannot subpena Presidential papers while the President 
is in Office. It cannot force a President to make his communications public. 
Over the executive departments, which are established by statute, the Congress 
exercises a degree of supervision which we need not define here—but when it 
comes to the acts of the President himself the power of Congress stops, except in 
cases of impeachment. 

This principle would, however, be overridden if after the end of a President’s 
term in office his papers were assimilated to those of an executive department and 
subjected to the control of the succeeding administration and the legislative 
branch. Obviously, if Presidential papers could be thrown open to public scrutiny 
as soon as a President left office, there would not be much privacy about them 
while he was in office. Few would write to a President in confidence, and few 
Presidents would put their private thoughts on paper if the expiration of the 
Presidential term were to be a signal for disclosure. And as a consequence the 
ability of the President to function as an independent officer of the Government 
would be curtailed, if not crippled, and our constitutional framework would be 
damaged. 

These, to me, are the fundamental constitutional and political reasons that 
justify the rule that our Presidents own their papers. And if we wish to mitigate 
the burden this imposes on ex-Presidents we should provide the sort of depository 
for their files over which they will have as much control as if they had personal 
possession, 

Obviously, the removal of Presidential papers does not leave a hole in the official 
records of the Government. These papers are part of the business of Government 
but they are not Government records any more than the papers of any other 
elected official—Senator or Congressman—are part of the records of the Govern- 
ment. As far as official Government functions are concerned, proper records of 
Presidential acts exist in the pertinent departments. The President may have 
carbon copies of these records, but his taking the copies away is no loss to the 
Government; it may in future years mean a great gain to the historian or to the 
President himself. 
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To meet the problem of the staggering bulk of Presidential papers it has been 
suggested that they can be divided into two categories—one, those which are 
personal and political, and the other, those which are official—and that the 
outgoing President can take the one and leave the other to the mercies of his 
successor and Congress. This idea is seductive at first blush, at least to efficienev 
experts. I think it is impractical, however, and if I were a historian I would rouse 
my brethren to oppose it with the utmost vigor. 

From the practical point of view the process of distinguishing, in day-to-day 
filing operations, between official documents and documents of a personal or politi- 
cal character is extremely difficult. Of course it is easy to decide that the Presi- 
dent’s letters to his relatives are personal and that the promotion lists for the armed 
services are official, but, in the vast area between these two extremes, difficulties 
arise. 

Aside from the difficulties of classification, the major objection to this proposal 
is that it would be a crime against history to break up the Presidential collection 
and place its components in separate depositories. We must realize that in the 
Presidential collection we have a rare and unique deposit of various kinds of 
evidence, which does much of the historian’s work for him. The totality of the 
collection is one of its greatest advantages. 

Take, for purposes of illustration, a major controversial event, such as the 
steel strike of 1952. Here is something that had its impact on the whole range 
of Government policies and agencies. There is no one man alive, there is no 
single departmental file, that can furnish the historian with all the facts about 
Government action in that crisis. But more of the evidence was collected at the 
command post—the White House—than anywhere else. Some of the White 
House staff were working with the labor and management representatives, some 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization, some with the Department of Justice. 
The papers of these staff members, their diaries, memoranda, and recommenda- 
tions, reflect the many facets of the problem and point the way to the relevant 
departmental records. Add to these the records of the President’s appointments, 
his press conferences, speech drafts, and whatever personal notes he may have 
made, and you have the key evidence on the whole oceasion. All these papers 
are now in the presidential files, and it Would be very costly to future historians 
to break thein up in accordance with some scheme of classification having no 
relevance to the event. 

Furthermore, we should remember that in these days not all evidence is docu- 
mentary. I have mentioned the newsreels; to these we must add the informal 
films made by the Army Signal Corps and huge photographie files of the same 
nature. In addition, there are sound recordings, not only of speeches and 
addresses but also of press conferences; and in the case of the latter at least the 
sound is far more revealing than the printed word alone. All these things are 
now part of the presidential files and should be kept together with the documents. 

Another valuable element in the presidential collection is the President’s 
library of books. Collected over the years, in and out of office, as is the case with 
the books of President Roosevelt and President Truman, they have, as well as 
considerable intrinsic worth, historical importance in showing the intellectual 
character of the man. 

To further emphasize the undesirability of breaking up the presidential collec- 
tion, I would like to point out that the historical value of that vast quantity of 
objects which a President collects—the material which for lack of a better word 
we have been calling his mementos—is greatly enhanced by proximity to the 
documents. The documents record how these objects were acquired, whence they 
caine, and their contemporary historical significance. Such information is 
essential to the museum curator. 

Although many of these objects have an intrinsic merit of their own and can 
profitably be displayed in other museums, with other objects of their kind (some- 
thing President Truman has been prompt to do, as in his loans of some of his 
possessions to the Smithsonian and his gift of the Franklin portrait to Independ- 
ence Hall), many more are valuable primarily for their associations. Scholars 
should not ignore the historical value of these objects. They help to teach the 
public. Anyone who has stood in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park on a midsummer afternoon and watched the throngs of people crowding in 
to see these things (and the photographic displays and personal relics of President 
Roosevelt exhibited there) must recognize that he is present at a vital experience 
in the developing historical consciousness of the American people. These museum 
objects, as Mr. Truman often says, not only belong to the American people but 
help them to relive their own past and to pass on their sense of it to their children. 
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Like the Eisenhower Museum at Abilene, so recently opened, these presidential 
museums tell the story not so much of great men as of great national experiences; 
and their demonstrated popularity is important to the whole historical profession. 

To handle these objects efficiently, to evaluate and display them intelligently, 
and to create truly educational exhibits, it is important to have the documents 
and the other records at hand. We have come a long way in this museum field 
from the reverent and unchanging display of old campaign hats and Traveller’s 
skeleton in a glass case—although, personally, I am very fond of Traveller’s 
bones and the sentiment that inspires their preservation. And our new museum 
techniques require not only the skills of the artist, electrician, and stage designer 
but also the advice and counsel of the historian. Which argues, I am sure, for 
keeping the presidential collection, papers and objects alike, intact. 

If we agree that Presidents ought to own and do own their papers and that their 
papers ought to be kept intact, together with the other objects acquired during 
their incumbency, we can now turn to more detailed questions of how to preserve 
and handle them. In pursuing this line of inquiry we must, first of all, consult 
the convenience of the ex-President in question. 

On this point I find that the learned professions have a blind spot. Librarians, 
historians, and biographers all seem to feel that it is not the ex-President’s con- 
venience but their own that should have first consideration. As a result we have 
proposals for central depositories of all Presidential papers—if not in the Library 
of Congress, then at some unspecified point, usually in the eastern part of the 
country, in order to eliminate travel and expense on the part of scholars. The 
learned professions are really quite heartless in the matter; they want to tear the 
papers out of the grasp of their owner and open them to their own scrutiny 
regardless of his wishes. 

But, with all deference to the convenience of scholars, we must satisfy the 
wishes of the owner first, because if we do not the papers may never get to the 
scholars at all. The owner, after all, can always destroy them, and some Presi- 
dents, or Presidents’ families have done—or tried to do—just that. 

Nor shall we lose much if we accommodate the owner first. The ex-President’s 
wishes are usually simple. They may vary somewhat from individual to indi- 
vidual, but certain common objectives emerge from our experience with ex- 
Presidents. 

First, most probably, the ex-President wants convenient access to the papers 
himself. He may not plan to write his memoirs, but he never knows when he 
may need to turn to his papers to settle some issue of fact or reply to some charge 
from his adversaries. Secondly, the ex-President probably wants others to have 
access to his papers. By and large, our ex-Presidents seem anxious to have the 
facts of their administrations more widely known. The old method was to au- 
thorize trusted friends to act as biographers or editors. The newer development, 
which finds its beginnings in President Roosevelt’s plans for the Hyde Park Li- 
brary and which President Truman is carrying forward, is to open the papers to 
all qualified researchers, at the earliest possible date, without discrimination. 
One of the reasons for this new development is the existence, in the National 
Archives system, of a corps of trained archivists, who can take charge of the mass 
of Presidential documents, put them in order, and make htem available for gen- 
eral research. Indeed, it is this concept of the Presidential library, administered 
by the National Archives, that makes possible the early opening of the papers to 
scholars. For obvious reasons the collection must be under orderly control be- 
fore the scholarly public can be allowed access to it. Otherwise, only specially 
trusted friends may be permitted to open the files. They will then have the 
burden of doing their own indexing and identifying, and still, in spite of their 
good intentions, they may get things into a mess. 

Furthermore, the ex-President, whoever he may be, is not going to allow the 
public access to his files unless he can protect the confidences of others that may 
be revealed in the papers. This is the third of the common Presidential deside- 
rata. Thousands of people write to the President under the seal of confidence. 
Some of these are official confidences, others are personal. Undiscriminating dis- 
closures of such confidences may do much damage to persons still living and to 
continuing governmental policies. A President is under an obligation to protect 
these confidences. Unless this need can be met, the papers may be unreasonably 
delayed in coming into public ownership or they may never be made public at all. 
The old device of stringently limited access was one way of handling this need. 
The Federal Records Act of 1950 and the staff of the National Archives offer 
another. 

The case of the Lincoln papers shows what can happen under the old method. 
Robert Todd Lincoln permitted only the trusted secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, to 
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go into his father’s papers, knowing that they would respect the decencies of ex- 
amining private correspondence. After that he planned to make the papers 
public, but only when they were purged of confidential matter that might injure 
persons still living. He was always planning to do this job himself, and he car- 
ried the papers back and forth in a trunk between his summer home and his 
winter home for years. According to David Mearns, he never did find the time 
to weed them out, and eventually he deposited them in the Library of Congress, 
under a 20-year ban against their opening. By the time scholars were finally 
given access it was 82 years after Lincoln’s death. To our eyes there appears 
little in the Lincoln papers that would injure anyone, but they may have looked 
different when Lincoln’s contemporaries were still alive. At any rate, here were 
scruples based on considerations of human decency, which there was then no 
way of satisfying except by the lapse of time. 

ontrast this experience with the method set up by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and given statutory expression in the Federal Records Act of 1950. 
In a memorandum to which the courts gave testamentary validity, President 
Roosevelt nominated a group of friends to establish restrictions on the release of 
his confidential papers. The friends formulated appropriate rules, but it is be- 
traying no secrets to say that the rules have been applied, for the most part, by 
the highly competent staff of the National Archives and Records Service in their 
work of sorting and indexing of the papers. In the course of time many of the 
restrictions will lapse, and confidences now withheld will eventually become pub- 
lic. Actually very little is held back, under the rules, even now. 

The beauty of this method is not only that Presidential scruples can be satisfied, 
but also that nothing need be destroyed and that the great bulk of the papers can 
be opened very promptly. In fact, I believe that no Presidential collection has 
been thrown open to general research in so short a time as the Roosevelt collection 
at Hyde Park. This is an advantage not to be overlooked; and, please remember, 
it could not have been done if it had not been for the National Archives. 

The Federal Records Act of 1950 contains a provision inserted at the special 
request of President Truman, which authorizes the National Archives to accept 
the papers of Presidents and other public figures on conditions as to their release, 
imposed by the donor. The statute permits these conditions to remain effective 
for an maximum period of 25 years. I am not sure whether the period is long 
enough for all classes of papers, but certainly this provision gives the donor some 
of the assurance that is necessary if the papers are to come into public ownership 
at all. And under the provision, criteria can be worked out and applied by the 
Federal archival staff, as was done at Hyde Park, to release the bulk of the papers 
promptly. 

In an exchange of letters with the General Services Administrator just before 
he left office, President Truman set forth his intention to offer his papers to the 
Federal Government, either under the Federal Records Act of 1950 or as part of 
the contents of his presidential library if and when it should be built. On the basis 
of this intention it has been possible for the General Services Administrator, 
working through the National Archives, to give former President Truman 
specialized assistance in the preservation and classification of these papers while 
they are still in his possession. Work on the papers is now being done by two 
competent archivists assigned from the staff of the National Archives. This 
work will expedite public access to the papers in the shortest possible time after 
they are turned over to the Government. 

As the Federal Records Act of 1950 illustrates, one of the objectives of President 
Truman was to place Presidential papers, including his own, under public owner- 
ship. President Franklin D. Roosevelt carried out the same intention in his Hyde 
Park arrangements. To both President Roosevelt and President Truman the 
most satisfactory method of achieving this aim seemed to be to place title to the 
papers in the Federal Government and their management in the hands of the 
National Archives. 

I do not say that all future Presidents will want to place their papers in Govern- 
ment ownership. We cannot now foresee what compelling reasons may rise 
against it. But the existence of the National Archives system makes it much 
easier to have Federal ownership than it was in the past. 

For most Presidents before 1932, virtually the only form of national ownership 
available was through the presentation of their papers to the Library of Congress. 
The whole scholarly world, the whole Nation, owes a great debt to the Library of 
Congress for what it has done to collect and preserve Presidential papers. But 
for a living ex-President, the deposit of his papers in the Library of Congress has 
manifest disadvantages. Unless he expects to continue to live in Washington, 
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he cannot have convenient access to his records. Neither can he be on hand to 
help and encourage others working in his papers. Furthermore, the Library of 
Congress at present has no way of handling adequately the display of Presidential 
objects and other forms of historical evidence, which are so important in the 
Roosevelt and Truman collections. And the same objections, in greater or less 
degree, arise in the consideration of any other proposal for a centralized depository 
for Presidential papers. Finally, over all these proposals for centralization hovers 
the danger of atomic destruction. 

The National Archives offers an alternative method of Government ownership 
which earlier Presidents did not have. With its regional record centers and its 
nationwide administration operating under the General Services Administration, 
it is capable of taking on a Presidential record center outside of Washington. 
It meets the requirements of a living ex-President, offering him convenient access, 
assistance in making the records public, and the protection of confidences. 

In addition, the National Archives does not operate such a center as an isolated 
institution or one of purely regional interest. It operates it as a part of the perma- 
nent record system of the Government, and a scholar working in it has access to 
other governmental records, through microfilming and correspondence. 

The most valid objection to the concept of the Presidential library under 
National Archives administration is that it results in scattering these institutions 
around the country. There is admittedly an inconvenience, for example, in 
having the papers of two Presidents whose administrations are so closely related 
as those of Roosevelt and Truman in widely separated locations. This geographi- 
cal dispersion poses difficulties. There is no doubt about it. 

Of course, one of the answers to this objection is that it is better to have complete 
Presidential collections scattered around the country than incomplete collections 
in one place. But there are other answers as well. Geographical dispersion has 
certain great advantages. The obvious benefit of safety in an atomic age is not 
negligible. And the degree to which a Presidential library, well handled, can 
stimulate local and regional interest, not only in historical scholarship but in 
national affairs, is a manifest benefit to the whole scholarly community. 

President Truman has always been anxious that his papers stimulate study and 
research and general public education in matters of Government throughout the 
Midwest area. He envisages his institution as stirring up and serving the needs 
of the State universities and the other institutions of learning in his part of the 
country. I have no doubt that this will be the effect of placing the library in 
Independence. Already the University of Missouri and the University of Kansas 
City have expressed their interest in the collection; in fact, each of them graciousl 
offered to make room for it on its own campus. Nearby also is the University of 
Kansas, even nearer to Independence than the University of Missouri. For 
scholars in this area, for Ph. D. candidates and others, the location of a presidential 
library there will be of inestimable benefit. For them it will help to overcome 
the handicap of having the governmental records concentrated in Washington. 

Indeed, I would like to suggest that in a country as great and as wealthy as 
ours, with so many centers of learning, most of the reasons for the centralization 
of records are fading away. The roots of our scholarship are widespread through- 
out the continent. It iv no longer necessary to bring all the raw material for that 
scholarship together at one place. Looking toward the future we can be pretty 
sure that such modern aids to scholarship as microfilm will overcome most of the 
geographical obstacles to research. And if we are going to centralize our raw 
materials, where shall the center be? Is there a cultural capital of the United 
States? The trend is all the other way, and these presidential libraries may be 
blazing the path to a greater dispersal of other historical records and to a greater 
growth of scholarly activity throughout the country. 

[ hope that our Presidents to come, of whatever party, will follow this pattern. 
The Eisenhower Museum at Abilene, already successful as a monument not only 
to President Eisenhower but also to the great national experience of World War IT, 
can be enlarged to contain the Eisenhower presidential papers. And the admin- 
istration of this institution, too, can be placed in the competent hands of the 
National Archives. 

A word about the progress of the Truman Library. Our announced fund- 
raising goal is $1,750,000, of which we have collected over a million. The site is 
a beautiful knoll in a public park in Independence, not far from the ex-President’s 
home. It is only 9 miles from the heart of Kansas City and is easily accessible 
to public and private transportation. Our architects are working on a design for 
the new site. It will be a one-story building in simple modern style, air-condi- 
tioned throughout. The record room, which will contain the papers, will be 
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adjacent to the library and the reading room. There will be ample offices for 
scholars and researchers as well as for the archival staff. In this part of the 
building there will also be a working office for President Truman, 

The whole area will be so arranged that it can be shut off from the exhibition 
rooms'‘and the-auditorium, which will be open to tourists. There will be one or 
two large exhibition rooms, a foyer, and an auditorium or motion-picture theater. 
The whole building will crown the knoll and its elements will be arranged around 
& sort of patio or garden. 

I believe that we shall be breaking ground early in the spring. I hesitate to 
predict a date for completion, but I hope that the Truman Library will be com- 
pleted and that Congress will accept it and turn it over to the management of the 
National Archives before many more months have passed. 

Mr. Luoyp. Now, Mr. Chairman, the Truman Library Corp. has an 
advisory council or committee of scholars composed of important 
historians and executives of universities, and three of the members of 
this committee have submitted to me statements in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. McCormack. Will you please give their names. 

Mr. Luoyp. The first one is Henry Steele Commager, professor of 
history, Columbia University. 

Mr. McCormack. Without objection, the statement will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Luoyp. The second one is Mr. Boyd C. Shafer, executive 
secretary, American Historical Association. 

Mr. McCormack. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Luoyp. And the third one is Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, 
University of Kansas, who would like to have his statement in support 
included in the record. 

Mr. McCormack. Without objection, the statement will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Luoyp. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a number of other dis- 
tinguished members of this committee and they may in the next day 
or two also be submitting statements of their views. 

Mr. McCormack. Without objection, that permission will be 
granted. You will see that the statements are sent in. 

Mr. McCormack. Have you anything to say, Mr. Lloyd? 

Mr. Luoyp. Not at all, sir; except I think the ground has been very 
well covered here, and I think the statements I have submitted will 
do a good deal to answer some of the questions that have been raised 
here this morning, particularly about the decentralization of Presi- 
dential papers. I wish to thank the subcommittee for their consid- 
eration of this thing in such a timely way. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much. 

Any other witnesses? Anyone in opposition to the resolution? 

(None indicated.) 

Mr. McCormack. Without objection, I have an additional state- 
ment prepared for me entitled “A Statement Re Proposed Presidential 
Library Legislation” which will be inserted in the record. 

(The papers referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT RE PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


The immediate occasion for this legislation is to enable the Administrator of 
General Services to accept the land, buildings, and equipment to be donated 
to the United States Government by the Harry 8S. Truman Library, Inc., for 
the purpose of housing and making available for use the papers and other his- 
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torical materials of former President Truman. It authorizes the Administrator 
to accept the papers of Mr. Truman and pertinent papers of his official family 
and contemporaries for deposit in this library. It provides that the library 
may also be used for the deposit of permanently valuable records of Federal 
field agencies appropriate for retention in the Kansas City area, rather than in 
the National Archives at Washington. 

The bill applies not only to the Truman Library, but to future Presidential 
libraries that may be established. It is general legislation, under which Presi- 
dential libraries would be integrated into our national recordkeeping system. 
It authorizes the Administrator of General Services to acquire by gift, as branches 
of the National Archives, a system of field depositories for permanently valuable 
records. 

The principal benefits of the proposed legislation are as follows: 

1. It provides a system for the preservation and use of Presidential papers that 
accords with our Constitution and traditions; 

2. It enables the Government to acquire, as gifts, expensive archival deposi- 
tories and equipment that can be used not only for Presidential papers, but also 
for the preservation of valuable Federal records accumulated outside of Wash- 
ington; 

3. By establishing important collections of manuscript sources in other parts 
of the Nation than the Capital, thereby giving local scholars easier access to them, 
it will stimulate interest in our history and Government; and 

4. It takes into account the growing need for the dispersion of research facili- 
ties resulting from the existence of nuclear weapons. 

The National Archives will ultimately confront a substantial problem in pro- 
viding for the proper care of the permanently valuable records created by Federal 
agencies in the field, outside of Washington. The records of these agencies are 
now preserved in our Federal records centers. These centers, established several 
years ago on the recommendation of the first Hoover Commission, are intended 
to provide economical storage and servicing for records that must be held for a 
period of time, but are not sufficiently valuable for indefinite retention. 

The primary function of these centers is to keep records that are of temporary 
value only. They are located in warehouse space that is not constructed or 
equipped for long-time archival purposes. As the years pass, the residue of 
permanently valuable records from these centers ought to be placed in depositories 
or facilities appropriate for the keeping of historic documents. The Presidential 
depositories, which this legislation authorizes the Administrator to accept, will 
provide, in some parts of the country at least, facilities for the proper handling of 
such historically valuable Federal records. 

It is possible that over the next hundred years, 12 or 15 Presidential archival 
depositories might be constructed, in locations designated by the Presidents of 
the United States, and donated to the United States Government. About one- 
third of the cost of maintenance and administration would probably be offset by 
receipts from visitors to exhibit rooms. At the end of 100 years, if 15 depositories 
were constructea and given to the Government, the annual net maintenance and 
operating cost would be about $1,500,000 per vear. This is about equal to the 
cost for land, buildings, and equipment of the Truman Library alone, the money 
for which has been raised privately by Mr. Truman’s freinds and associates and 
by the city of Independence, Mo. 

Under this legislation the Government will be able to take advantage of the 
generous motives of a President’s associates and frienas whose interests in a 
memoria! provide us with the expensive physical facilities and equipment for an 
archival depository at no cost to the Nation’s taxpayers. There could be no 
better memorial, no more lasting tribute, than a living institution dedicated to 
research and to the preservation in impartial hands of the documentary source 
materials of our Nation’s history. 

In addition to providing a way to handle some of the permanent Federal field 
records, this legislation solves a problem as old as the Federal Government—the 
disposition of Presidential papers and mementos. It solves this problem in a 
way that will conform with our constitutional system and traditions, by taking 
into account the wishes of the Presidents themselves and by recognizing their 
right to control access to their papers for a period of time. 

The Office of the Presidency, like the offices of the Members of Congress and 
the Supreme Court, is a constitutional office having separate and independent 
status in our governmental system. Every President since George Washington 
has considered that this separate and independent status of the office extends to 
and embraces the papers of the incumbent of the office. Thus, as is the case 
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with the papers of individual Members of Congress, the papers of the Presidents 
have always been considered to be their personal property, both during their 
incumbency and afterward. This has the sanction of law and custom and has 
never been authoritatively challenged. It is, however, also true that though the 
papers of the Presidents are the property of the Presidents, they constitute a class 
of property which is, so to speak, affected with a public interest. They are 
Federal Government archives, in character and scope, and the Federal Govern- 
ment should develop systematic means for their preservation that are consistent 
with our constitutional form of Government and our traditions. 

The system provided in this legislation gives the President a method of dis- 
posing of his papers in the public interest without violating the confidential 
character that a good portion of them necessarily have. Under this system, 
neither he nor his heirs need purge or destroy any of the papers they might feel 
bound to keep private for a period of time—an assurance that all depositories 
of historical papers must give and have given to depositors for many years. 
Furthermore, this system keeps all the materials in official custody, under the 
supervision of professional archivists, and assures that the integrity of the docu- 
ments as evidence will not be impaired. By integrating the Presidential deposi- 
tories with our national system for maintaining the records of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it provides a means for gradually expanding a truly national system 
of archives keeping, consistent with the needs of our times. 

Two hard facts underly these needs: First, the nature of modern warfare and 
second, the quantity and variety of the historical materials we must preserve if 
we are in good conscience to fulfill our obligations as a civilized societv. Even 
with the most careful screening and the outright disposal of large volumes of 
Federal field records, there remains a residue of valuable records in this class 
that must be kept. The permanent records of United States district courts and 
United States land offices are examples. 

The facts dictate a gradual reversal of past habits of thinking—away from 
massive accumulations in highly centralized depositories and toward a larger 
degree of decentralization. If there were no other reason, the vast expansion of 
educational facilities during the past century in all parts of the country, the great 
increase in the number of students and scholars wishing to share in the use of our 
basic research materials, would argue for the maximum practicable decentraliza- 
tion of the physical facilities for research. Our great universities are no longer 
concentrated in a few States. They exist in every State in the Union. 

The nucleus collections in these depositories would of course consist of the 
papers, books, and valuable mementos of the President. The desirability of 
keeping these materials intact and in one place is of fundamental importance. 
The books reflect the man, his interests, and his period, as do the mementos he 
collects or receives as gifts. The papers of course reflect not only the man and his 
thought and action but the entire range of matters that came to the attention of 
the White House Office during his administration. Considering the influence 
of this single office on national and international affairs in the 20th century, no 
one body of documents accumulated anywhere in the United States could possibly 
be of more importance to preserve intact. Even in earlier times, no other groups 
of papers have been of more interest to scholars working in the field of American 
history than the papers of our Presidents. 

Congress has recognized this many times in the past by the appropriation of 
considerable sums of money for the purchase of such papers from the heirs of 
deceased Presidents. In all, a total of $45,000 was appropriated by the Congress 
at various times for the purchase of George Washington’s papers. In 1848 the 
executor of Thomas Jefferson’s estate was paid $20,000 for part of the Jefferson 
papers, and Mrs. James Madison received a total of $65,000 for her husband’s 
papers. The Monroe papers and the papers of Andrew Jackson were purchased 
by the Federal Government at a cost of $20,000 and $18,000, respectively. In 
terms of the purchasing power of the dollar 100 years ago these are large sums of 
money, and they give some indication of the importance attached by the Congress 
to the desirability of ownership and preservation of Presidential papers by the 
Federal Government. 

Both the Federal Government and private organizations have also given 
evidence of their belief in the importance of this matter by the expenditure of 
millions of dollars for the publication of the papers, or parts of the papers, of 
some of the Presidents. Federal projects in this category include the well-known 
standard edition of Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents and 
Fitzpatrick’s Writings of George Washington. 

There is no need to enlarge on the long history of the fate of the papers of each 
of our 33 Presidents—-the damage that they have suffered through loss, mutilation, 
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and dispersion before finally coming to rest in the public depositories where most of 
what remains of these papers are now to be found. Perhaps the most important 
point to remember is that up to a generation ago it was at least possible for the 
President to pack up his papers and to take them home with him at the end of his 
period of office. Though they tended.gradually to increase in volume, taking 
care of them privately was still within the range of possibility. The papers of 
Abraham Lincoln, even when individually mounted and bound as they now are, 
comprise only 194 volumes for the whole period 1833-1865. 

In the last 25 or 30 years, however, a radically new factor has been introduced 
into this situation—a sudden and tremendous increase in the rate of creation of 
Presidential papers, resulting in a swift accumulation in the White House office of 
bodies of files so enormous that no private person can undertake to give proper 
care and housing to them. It is not an accident that the last three Presidents of 
the United States have looked with favor upon the construction of libraries to care 
for their papers and mementos. They really have had no choice in the matter, 
and ould scarcely have done otherwise, for the problems that confronted them 
with respect to the housing of the papers at the end of their terms of office has been 
one of an entirely different order of magnitude than those with which eartier 
Presidents had to deal. 

At the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, for example, his Presidential papers 
occupied some 500 5-drawer file cabinets, and those of Mr. Harry 8. Truman are 
only slightly less in volume. Mr. Herbert Hoover’s White House papers occupy a 
substantial proportion of the available space in the Hoover Library on the campus 
of Stanford University. Thus the day is past when a President or his family can 
even contemplate personally taking charge of and caring for his White House 
papers until such time as they feel ready to place them in a public institution. 

It so happened that at the very time when this problem of care for Presidential 
papers was reaching new and unprecedented dimensions, the Congress of the 
United States created the National Archives, an agency whose responsibility in 
part was to have general cognizance of the entire matter of the care and preserva- 
tion of the historical records of the Government of the United States. 

Since 1934, the National Archives has quite properly taken an intense interest 
in the whole problem of the proper preservation of the papers of the Presidents 
and in the relationship of this problem to the general design developed during 
the past 20 years for the preservation of the archives of our Federal Government. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that when in 1939 the Congress established at 
Hyde Park our first Federally supported Presidential library, it would be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Archivist of the United States. The Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library has been operated since that time as a part of the National 
Archives system, and the present legislation proposes the continuance of what has 
been demonstrated to be a sound and successful policy. 

The Presidential libraries that have already been created have been established 
in accordance with the wishes of the Presidents themselves. The last two Presi- 
dents of the United States have asked that their papers be placed in separate 
institutions established at or near their homes in Hyde Park, N. Y., and Inde- 
pendence, Mo. With President Eisenhower’s approval, steps are being taken to 
locate his papers at Abilene, Kans., in a library to be constructed near the Eisen- 
hower family home where he spent his boyhood and young manhood. One cannot 
predict what future Presidents may wish to do with their papers, but it is surely 
true that it is to the interest of the Federal Government to see that Presidential 
papers are properly preserved, and that arrangements are made so that they can 
become the property of the Federal Government as soon as possible after each 
President leaves the White House. 

It is my opinion that the wisdom of the Presidents who have requested the estab- 
lishment of Presidential libraries as a means of permanently caring for their papers 
and mementos has been demonstrated, and that general legislation should be 
enacted by the Congress. 





STATEMENT OF HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, PROFESSOR OF HisToORY, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, ON ProposED PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


This statement is written in support of the joint resolution to provide for the 
acceptance and maintenance of Presidential libraries. 

1. It is quite impossible to overestimate the importance of Presidential papers 
to our understanding of our history and our policy. We have only to imagine 
how lost we would be without the papers of George Washington, of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson, to appreciate the value of the 
papers of Presidents Truman and Eisenhower to the future historian and the 
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future student and the future legislator. It is relevant to recall that the papers 
of Jefferson and of John Adams, long dispersed, are only now being collected and 
edited, and this at private expense. A hundred and fifty years from now it 
would be quite impossible to collect the massive papers connected with a Roose- 
velt, a Truman, or an Eisenhower. 

2. The papers of recent Presidents present a far more serious problem than do 
those of earlier Presidents. Because recent Presidents have lived in the day of 
the typewriter, the carbon copy, the telephone message, the dictaphone, and the 
democratic habit of writing to the President, their papers are incomparably more 
voluminous than those of their predecessors. The Nation owes a deep debt to 
Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman who have already taken the initiative 
in assembling and safeguarding their Presidential papers, and to the many friends 
and associates who have contributed to these projects. Without this initiative 
and enterprise much of the record of the most far-spreading activities of our his- 
tory might be forever lost. The Nation cannot leave the entire responsibility 
for assembling, preserving, and administering these papers, however, on ex- 
Presidents and their associates. It is as much the duty of the Government to 
cooperate with such enterprises, and to help underwrite them, as it is the duty of 
the Government to preserve the records of the various Congresses. 

3. It is, at the same time, highly desirable that all quasi-public papers and 
records be brought under the general control of the Archivist of the United States; 
This will assure proper care, protection, administration of these assets. No 
other agency is in a position to provide this care and administration. It would 
be a calamity if various Presidential collections were to be haphazardly organized 
and individually and haphazardly administered, or if the hazards of private 
administration were to expose them to loss. Happily the present director of 
archives has already worked out techniques for the proper administration of 
Presidential libraries, and for integrating these and other collections into a 
uniform system. 

4. It may be objected that all Presidential papers should, ideally, be housed 
in Washington, either in the Library of Congress or in the National Archives: 
It is perhaps sufficient to observe that such an objection is irrelevant. —Presi- 
dential papers are the possession of the President and to be disposed of as he sees 
fit. 

But quite aside from this, it is probable that dispersion is, in many ways, 
more advantageous than concentration. Fifty years ago this would not have 
been true. But two developments have largely outdated the old arguments for 
dispersion. One has to do with the grave danger, in the modern world, of con- 
centrating all our possessions in one vulnerable spot. The other embraces 
microfilm and other processes for making available large collections of papers 
wherever they are needed. There are, also, positive advantages in the develop- 
ment of regional libraries, museums, and scholarly activities. Regional libraries 
like the Roosevelt, the Truman, and the Eisenhower, will do much to attract 
collections of papers and other material which might otherwise be wholly lost or 
dispersed—as so often happened in the past. They will serve to educate com- 
munities and regions in the importance of the preservation of historical material. 
They will serve as centers for research and scholarship, attracting to various 
localities scholars and students from other regions and other countries. There 
is, after all, a heavy concentration of libraries and research institutions on the 
Atlantic seaboard. No one, now, would argue that all important works of art 
should go to the Metropolitan Museum or the National Gallery, or that scientifie 
research should be concentrated at the Smithsonian Institution or the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. There is an additional consideration, that the 
career and character of a historical figure can best be studied and understood in 
the environment in which he grew to maturity. Other things being equal, Mr. 
Roosevelt should be studied on the banks of the Hudson and Mr. Truman in 
western Missouri. 

Finally it is not wholly unworthy of consideration that research may be pursued 
more advantageously in smaller communities than in the National capital. There 
are practical physical advantages—housing, access, parking, economy, ete.; there 
are practical scholarly advantages in proximity to the society which produced the 
historical character. And regional libraries and archives will make possible a 
degree of administrative flexibilitvy—of adjustment of local and regional needs 
not possible at the National capital. 

For all of these reasons the proposal to accept the Truman Library and Museum 
and the Eisenhower Library and Museum, and to administer them should be acted 
upon favorably. 

HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. 
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STATEMENT OF Boyp C. SHAFER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, ON ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND THE PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS 


The great history of the United States reposes in large part in the official 
documents and papers of its Government. Among the most significant of the 
documents and papers are those of the Presidents. Every effort should be made 
to preserve these and make them available to historians. 

In the past many of the Presidential papers have not been available to historians 
because the Presidents have carried them away as they have left office, because 
their value has not been realized and they have been destroyed, because they have 
been acquired by private collectors and kept from the public, and because, if 
they exist, their location is unknown. 

The basic papers of our Presidents are too valuable, too significant, too useful 
to permit further losses. At the samme time housing for such papers is most diffi- 
cult to obtain and quite costly. The gift of the Truman and perhaps other 
Presidential libraries will save the citizens of the United States many thousands 
in taxes and provide at the same time safe repositories under the care of profes- 
sional archivists. 

Historians who will use these libraries will be doubly blessed. In most cases 
in the past they have had to seek their historical sources of this kind in many 
places. In many cases because the existence of papers Was not known or because 
the papers have been inexpertly cared for and indexed, they have not been able 
to obtain them. Thus a substantial part of our country’s history has been buried 
or overlooked, in any case unrecovered. Presidential libraries such as the Tri man 
Library will help solve this problem. 

Historians are eager seekers of sources and searchers of the record. Access to 
the primary sources and the full record is not onlv the ideal but the essential of 
historical scholarship, of all good historical writing. The bulk of paper, the 
mass of correspondence, and the voluminous documentation of our modern times 
make it imperative that expert archivists and librarians catalog and index the 
materials if they are to be used. Else a historian is, unavoidably, often lost 
among these papers, letters, and documents, and the experience of statesmen 
the wisdom of the past cannot be regained. The skilled care of professional 
archivists and librarians is thus not only a convenience but a necessity if our 
history is to be written accurately and fully. 

Scholars throughout the country are deeply interested in the preservation of 
our vital records. Every vear thousands of historians flock to the National 
Archives, to the Library of Congress, and to the many lesser archives and libraries 
scattered about the Nation. It is in these archives and libraries that the experi- 
ence of the past is stored. We can never learn too much about this experience; 
we can never have too much of the record. The history of mankind is so precious 
that the vital documents must be kept and kept, under the best conditions. It is 
only thus that scholars can light the way to the future from the past. 

The cost of caring for and preserving historical materials like the Presidential 
papers is and will be small compared to what is and will be gained. If the United 
States is to continue to accept its responsibilities, if the great wealth of the Nation 
is to be preserved, if its citizens are to continue to be enlightened, then the lamp of 
learning must burn brightly. The cost of the light in fact and in comparison to the 
gain will be insignificant. In perhaps no other activity will the Government get 
so much return from so little expenditure. 

It befits a great Nation with world responsibilities to have its records well and 
safely stored, It befits a great Nation to have its history written and fully written. 
It is of the greatest importance that this history be based upon the best documenta- 
tion. The Congress of the United States has long supported the proper care and 
publication of historical records. It should continue to do so and on an increasing 
scale. The public is interested and as the archives and libraries grow they will be 
ever more conscious of their Nation’s history. 

The Congress of the United States in 1889 chartered the American Historical 
Association “for the promotion of historical studies, the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical manuscripts, and for kindred purposes in the interest of American 
history and of history in America.’’ As the executive secretary of the association 
I wish to support legislation for the “collection and preservation of historical 
manuscripts * * * in the interest of American history anc history in America.” 
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STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN D. Murpuy, CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAs, 
LAWRENCE, KANs., RELATING TO LEGISLATION CONCERNED WITH PRESIDENTIAL 
LIBRARIES 


The preservation of Presidential papers is clearly an important national obliga- 
tion, transcending even the personal desires of individuals or families. A free 
people, in order to move forward intelligently, must build upon experience. And 
if we as a people are to deal intelligently with problems of increasing complexity, 
we shall do so wisely only if we have the opportunity to profit by the combined 
experience of our past leaders. 

Over the past half century, the Office of the Chief Executive of the United States 
has become increasingly important and more complex. It would be tragic indeed 
if the papers relating to the activities of this Office were to be scattered, destroyed 
or in any other wise made unavailable or difficult to use. 

The creation of the Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park has made available to 
scholars, historians, political scientists, and Government, all of the important 
material relating to the Presidency in a crucial period of human history. This 
material is available in carefully cataloged and usable form and its value has, in 
these few short years, already been amply demonstrated. 

The proposed legislation dealing not only with the papers of Harry S. Truman 
but also with future libraries that should be established is a significant step for- 
ward. Itsets at the national level a sound precedent which will encourage future 
Presidents to husband carefully and preserve effectively their papers for posterity. 

It provides that the entire network of Presidential libraries be coordinated under 
the appropriate branch of the Government, thus guaranteeing effective conti- 
nuity, common planning, and a useful interrelationship between these libraries. 

It will not only set the precedent for future Presidential papers but will serve 
to reemphasize the importance for other members of the executive branch, such as 
Cabinet officials, to preserve their papers carefully for deposition in the library 
of the President under whom they served, thus guaranteeing that a large body of 
additional important material will be usefully preserved. 

From a personal point of view, I would express a proprietary enthusiasm about 
this legislation in that the creation of the Truman Library in Independence, Mo., 
and the probable creation of an Eisenhower Library at Abilene, Kans., will make 
available to the broad Midwest a unique repository of rich research material. 
The institutions of higher learning in this part of the country will thus have close 
at hand unique materials which will add immeasurably to the academic and edu- 
cational productivity of these institutions. And yet these libraries, located as they 
will be in the central part of the United States, will be in a sense equidistant from 
the four corners of the country and be thus more available to more of our institu- 
tions and people on a geographical basis than if located elsewhere. 

As one interested in history, and in the understanding of American political 
processes, I cannot emphasize too strongly the significance of this legislation, and 
would urge with all vigor that it be made law. 





STATEMENT OF ELMER ELLIS, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ON PREsI- 
DENTIAL LIBRARIES 


There are no sets of papers in American history of equivalent value of those 
that center on the Office of the President. Our most fruitful research is done.in 
records of this kind and a clearer knowledge of past American development is 
gained by research in such collections. It is important not only to the profession 
of historians but to the wise conduct of national affairs that such collections be 
preserved and made accessible to reputable scholars who can present evaluations 
of our policies for the years concerned. While unplanned multiplication of these 
libraries and an unconsidered scattering of them would be undesirable, the collee- 
tion of many of them in areas close to centers of research other than Washington, 
D. C., has many features to commend it 

The effect of the location of the Truman Library in Independence, Mo., wil! 
have the effect of stimulating research in that period of American history in the 
many universities in this area. That the value of the collection be not depreciated 
makes it desirable that the libraries be well housed, well staffed by the National 
Archives, and that there be added to these collections such collateral materials as 
make it convenient to use the collection. 

Naturally each such center has some museum aspects that bring to the people 
of the country a part of their National Government and history. It is highly 
desirable that these not all be concentrated in one area of the country. 
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Mr. McCormack. If there are no further witnesses or questions, 
the chairman will declare the hearings closed, and the subcommittee 
will stand adjourned subject to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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